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THE CHALLENGE OF GREECE 


n Gre oce, as in Belgium, our troops have been 
hanceuvred into supporting an unpopular govern- 
nent which can maintain itself only by bloodshed. 
t the two cases are hardly comparable. 
elgium is the base for our operations against 
permany: an army cannot tolerate disorder 
ong its lines of communication. M. Pierlot, 
horeever, unpopular and inefficient though his 
dministration is, has behind him a majority in 
¢ antiquated Parliament which Belgians elected 
the distant days ef peace. But in Greece there 
no obvious military reason for our presence 
ere at all. Save in a few of the islands military 
perations are at an end; nor is Greece a route 
yhich leads to any British theatre of war. Between 
beneral Scobie and the enemy there is a wide 
elt of Greek, Bulgarian, Yugoslav and Russian 
oops. Behind the Ministry of M. Papandreou 
ere stands no elected assembly whatever ; every 
estige of democracy was swept away by the 
ascist dictatorship which King George inflicted 
nm the country nine years ago. This Ministry 
yas at the start a coalition which fairly repre- 
ented the chief parties; but first the Liberals 
der the younger Venizelos quitted it, and then 
e spokesmen of the resistance movement, 
A.M. It was amere Rump, representing 
othing but M. Papandreou and the King, 
hich risked civil war by ordering the one-sided 
isarmament of the guerrillas who, alone and 
aided, maintained Greek resistance. 
Mr. Churchill, in a statement to the House as 
tulant as it was partisan distorted the meaning 
i this crisis) There is nothing in the facts that 
istifies his phrase that tommy-guns are being 
sed “‘to impose by violence a Communist 
ictatorship without the people being able to 
their wishes.” E.A.M. is no more a 
ommunist party organisation than was the 
.F.[. in France, though Communists are active 
nong its leaders. Its purpose is to purge Greece 
Fascism and to restore the democracy the 
ing destroyed. Its chief anxiety is that in due 
urse the elections shall be freely conducted 
ii not rigged by the King or one of the Royalist 
nerals—as was notoriously done by General 
niylis in 1935, when more monarchist votes 





were cast in some districts than the total number 
of electors. , 

E.A.M. had agreed to the disbandment 
of its guerrilla forces, but it expected that the 
same rule should apply also to two volunteer 
formations, the Mountain Brigade and the 
Sacred Battalion, chosen in Egypt for their 
loyalty to the King, when most of the army and 
fleet declared for a republic and were then 
interned by us. These two formations had been 
withdrawn from the active front in Italy and the 
Isles, and brought to Athens, presumably for a 
political purpose. When General Scobie refused 
to let them be demobilised, E.A.M. suggested a 
compromise which for a time M. Papandreou 
accepted. It would disband its partisans, pro- 
vided a brigade drawn from their ranks were 
kept under arms, to balance the royalist 
forces. 

That compromise M. Papandreou, under 
British direction, rejected. Orders for the 
unilateral disarmament of the Left were drawn 
up; the E.A.M. Ministers refused to endorse 
them, and resigned. That their suspicions were 
justified is shown by General Scobie’s next move. 
A General Strike being called, he brought the 
Mountain Brigade to Athens; supported it by 
British paratroops and armour in open hostilities 
against the patriots ; and machine-gunned the city 
from the air. Disembarkation of food supplies 
has stopped. 

This crisis, begotten by intrigue, is now big with 
tragedy. Even Mr. Churchill could not defend 
the conduct of the police, who fired on a demon- 
stration mainly composed of unarmed youths and 
children and went on firing for an hour. This 
police force. was trained in these methods of 
barbarism first of all under the Fascist dictator- 
ship : its education was perfected by the Germans, 
whom it served for three years. This quisling 
body we protected with our tanks, while we 


insist on disarming the guerrillas who defied the 


Germans and beat them. What is even worse, 
Mr. Churchill hinted that he proposes to retain 
under arms the ‘‘ Security Battalions ’’ raised by 
the Germans and the puppet Rallis Government 
to fight the Resistance movement. What does this 


topsy-turvy policy mean? It means, first of all, 
that behind the constitutional question lurks an 
acute class conflict. The propertied minority 
which once maintained itself against the masses 
by a Fascist terror, now puts its trust in foreign 
bayonets. What is even more dangerous, we are 
relying on an unpopular king, in the struggle to 
keep Greece within Britain’s sphere of infiuence. 
The solid response to the call for a general strike 
is proofenough that Mr. Churchill is grossly 
mistaken in his belief that the tools he has 
chosen have the majority of the people behind 
them. 

Mr. Churchill is abusing the affection of his 
countrymen. He is using our men and our 
resources to impose his personal policy on the 
liberated Continent. In Italy he vetoes Count 
Sforza and now in Greece he has forbidden the 
formation of an all-party Cabinet under the 
veteran Liberal leader, M. Sophoulis. This claim 
to dictate will soon set half Europe against 
us: it has already drawn a rebuke from the 
American State Department. These tactics, 
which aim at building British influence on the 
discredited forces ‘of the past, have everywhere 
failed : in Greece they have ended in tragedy and 
revolt. It is time to make an end. To Downing 
Street we have learned that it is useless to appeal. 
But for all this sinister blundering the responsi- 
bility falls on the Labour Ministers in the War 
Cabinet no less than on their Tory colleagues. 
Will history record only their share in frustrating 
the social renovation of Europe that ought to 
foliow its liberation from @he German yoke ? 
Next week their Party meets in conference. It 
cannot endorse this record and shoulder this 
guilt. If it is given a chance to speak its mind, it 
will certainly call for a new departure in policy. 
It should instruct its Ministers to take their 
stand with the popular forces in Europe. If they 
can do this only by threatening to resign, they 
should remember that they would be taking their 
stand on a great moral issue on which every 
honourable British tradition is founded. At the 
centre of power, British Labour is to-day the 
trustee for the masses in Europe. Its duty is to 
aid their struggle to power and freedom, 
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The Writing on the Wall 

Mr. Churchill’s autocratic diplomacy seems as 
much resented by democrats on the other side of 
the Atlantic as it is by the unfortunate patriots who 
have incurred his displeasure. The sharp terms 
of the U.S. démarche on the Italian question will, 
we hope, serve to remind the Prime Minister that 
other peoples and other interests than our own 
are concerned with the struggle to restore 
democracy in ex-enemy and liberated countries. 
The U.S. press reflects with some asperity 
American disapproval of British unilateral inter- 
ference with the attempt to form a new Italian 
Government. It is immaterial whether Mr. Eden, 
like Mr. Churchill, disapproves of Count Sforza’s 
opposition to Signor Bonomi—or, did he really 
mean to say, to Badoglio ? For the personal issue 
reflects a general and unjustifiable policy. 
Although the Italian Parties may not yet agree on 
the character of a new Ministry, the mischief has 
been done. What was and should have remained 
a question of internal Italian politics has been 
turned, by incredible stupidity, into an affront to 
Italian democracy as a whole. Here, as in Greece, 
our goodwill as liberators has been frittered away, 
and we have sown the seeds of national as well as 
class bitterness. The Dutch Prime Minister, Mr. 
Gerbrandy, has read the writing on the wall, and 
has announced that he will make way for a Govern- 
ment based upon Resistance, immediately after 
the liberation of Holland. Will events teach 
Mr. Churchill ? 


Critical Days in China 

The appointment of Dr. T. V. Soong as Acting 
President of the Chungking Cabinet, leaving 
Genera! Chiang Kai-shek free to concentrate on 
his functions as Commander-in-Chief, encourages 
hopes that a more serious effort may be made to 
achieve rapprochement between the Kuomintang 
and the so-called ‘‘ Communist ’’ Border Regions. 
The military crisis which confronts China, and 
calls for the maximum of united resistance, 
becomes graver every week. The Japanese force 
which has been advancing south astride the 
Pekin-Liuchow railway has nearly reached Nan- 
king and is within measurable distance of the 
Indo-Chinese railhead at Langson. When the 
partially constructed line between Liuchow and 
Langson is completed, the Japanese will have a 
land route working between Manchuria and 
Malaya. Further, a second Japanese column has 
struck north from Liuchow, with the obvious 
intention of cutting the Burma Road at Kweiyang, 
and so forestalling the Allies’ plan to send 
supplies from India along the -Ledo-Bhamo road 
now under construction. The loss of Kweiyang 
would not completely frustrate the effort to reopen 
road communications with China; it is possible 
to reach Chungking by a difficult route running 
north from Kunming via Chengtu. > The vital 
point is Kunming, which is not merely the key to 
the Burma Road, but is the terminal for air-borne 
supplies. From Kweiyang to Kunming it is 
250 miles—no great distance for the Japanese if 
resistance is weak. 


Deadlock in the Air 

Ever since the rejection of the plan sponsored 
by Australia and New Zealand for ownership 
and operation by a World Authority of all civil 
aircraft on international routes, it was plain that 
the Chicago Conference would get nowhere: 
there was no real way of bridging the gap between 
the American demand for unrestricted competi- 
tion and the British Government’s proposal 
that private enterprise should function within the 


limits set by a system of national traffic-quotas. 
All that emerges from the Conference is (1) an 
International Air Organisation whose task will be 
the supervision of safety standards, navigational 
aids and other technical matters ; (2) agreement on 
a “ law of the air ’’ guaranteeing to all commercial 
machines rights of innocent passage and of 
landing for service and fuel. This leaves the 
stage clear for bilateral bargaining—a_ policy 
Which the U.S. air lines will undoubtedly pursue 
with vigour Already they have concluded 





negotiations with Franco for a New York—Madrid 
—Barcelona service, and a bargain with De 
Valera is likely to follow. Piecemeal development 
of civil flying on these lines may meet the immed- 
iate needs of Pan-American Airways, but it will 
not suffice for Europe, from the point of view 
either of security or economic efficiency. For 
the Continent, including Britain, international 
In due course, when the 
U.S.S.R. (not represented at Chicago) is ready to 
participate, a scheme for civil aviation in Europe 
will have to be discussed. 


Werld Labour and its Problems 


The Preparatory Committee for the World 
Trade Union Conference has now been meeting 
Trade Unionism is not Socialism ; 
and the full Conference, which is due to meet in 
January, will have nothing officially to do with 
the rebuilding of international Socialism. 
directly, however, the connection is bound to be 
close. The United States does not count in world 
Socialism, but counts for a good deal in the Trade 
Union field ; and it is obviously very much easier 
to build a bridge between the Trade Unions of 
the Soviet Union and of other countries than to 
bring about a reconciliation between the Socialist 
Parties of Europe and the Communist Party— 
even though the Third International no longer 
exists to complicate the problem. 
importance that European Frade Unionism be 
reconstituted as a united movement and not in 
fractions divided by ideological differences. i 
of the first importance that ‘‘ Labour ”’ shall speak 
with a united voice at the Peace Conference ; and, 
despite the abstention of the A.F. of L., there is 
much more hope of this on the industrial than on 
Clearly, the time has come for 
the British T.U.C. to throw over its alliance with 
the A.F. of L., which is hopelessly hampering in 
relation to world affairs, and to throw in its lot 
with the C.I.O. and the Soviet Trade Unions in 
the building of a new, inclusive International 
to supersede the obsolete I.F.T.U. One question 
which will have to be settled is the attitude of 
World Trade Unionism towards the I.L.O., which 
is not once mentioned in the Dumbarton Oaks 
draft, and is suspect in Soviet quarters. 
is the action to be taken in rebuilding Trade 
Unionism in Germany and in other areas when 
both Soviet and British and American occupying or 
liberating forces will be working together. 


Cartels and the Public 

Sir Clive Baillieu’s success in persuading the 
international conference of business men which 
has been meeting in America to pass a resolution 
favouring international cartels has its humorous 
Officially, the United States is busy witch- 
hunting cartels and similar combinations ; 
American business is making a great song about 
the necessity for giving competition a free run 
in the settlement of post-war economic affairs, 
and keeping 
Americans, however, have never in the past 
regarded cartels designed to exploit foreigners 
with the same critical eyes as they have turned 
on cartels operating in the home market: 
have American business men objected to State 
intervention when it has been used to help them 
get rid of unwanted supplies or protect their 
interests in foreign markets. 
policy as a whole is apt to draw a sharp distinction 
between what is fair at home and what is fair 
abroad, while insisting that other countries shall 
refrain from making similar distinctions. 
matter of cartels, the truth of course is that it is 
as absurd to denounce them indiscriminately as to 
encourage them. Cartels, in a wide sense, can 
be useful instruments for regulating production 
and trade—provided that there exists an authority 
strong, enough effectively to scrutinise and control 
their doings from the standpoint of the public 
In the case of purely national cartels, 
this is a question of national control over re- 
in the case of inter- 
national bodies how is the parallel control to be 
? It ought to be exercised under the 


regulation is imperative. 


It is of the first 


the political plane. 


Indeed, American 
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auspices of the International Economic 
Social Council proposed in the Dumbarton 0; 
scheme. But will it be? Will the Americ; 
let it be, even if other countries are willing 
Or will they prefer international cartels free 
supervision, on the lines of the familiar arrang 
ments between Duponts, I.C.I. and I.G. Farbeg| 


The Statistical Black-out is Ended 


The White Paper on the British War Efiy 
on which we commented briefly in a leading artig 
last week, is so valuable a storehouse of econo 
information that every wise person will m: 


haste to secure a copy. The reader of 


naturally set thinking not only about the mag, 
tude of the actual effort disclosed, but also abg 


its bearing on problems of reconstruction. 


will note, for one thing, the very small expansi 
in the output of iron and steel, despite the ve 
great growth of the engineering and kindrg 
industries. This is, of course, an outcome 
Lease-lend ; but it points to a possible shorty 
of steel after the war, which may handicap o 
exports, and to the probability of a very great ay 
rapid scaling down of engineering and the oth 
metal trades which depend on steel. Anoth 
thing that stands out is the scale on whi 
arrears of consumers’ supplies have been pili 
up, not only in the clothing and textile trade 
but also in furniture, pottery and a host of les 


trades producing household supplies, which 


have to be expanded very rapidly side by side wij 
house-building in order to meet clamant demand 
On the agricultural side, the outstanding feature 


apart from increased cereal production, are 
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declines in the sheep and pig and poultry popui 
tions and in the acreage used for pasture—all 
which provoke questions still unanswered abo 
the Government’s intention in respect of post-¥ 
agricultural policy. Finally, in the foreign trai 
field, what stands out is the fall of British exports 
less than one-third of their pre-war volume— whi 
one naturally relates to the amended terms of Leas 
lend for the period following the conclusion of ti 
German war. We are, it is understood, to regal 
some freedom and to escape from some part of t 
restrictions imposed on our exports as a conditi 

of Lease-lend, and accordingly we are in future 

pay on the nail for American materials whi 





form a necessary element in our exports. 


2. 








PARLIAMENT : “... the Tug of War! 


WY ednesday, noon. 


Party meetings, privy conspiracies, and jockey 
ings for position preceded Friday’s debate ont 
Greek crisis ; at the moment of writing it scem 
likely to be on the Adjournment, which may sp 
the more cautious Labour Members the embarras 
ment of feeling that they ought to vote against t 
Government—though the Speaker-may decide! 


call the Amendment to the Address put down 
Acland, Parker, Cocks and others. 
The scene which followed the Prime Mini 


statement on Tuesday was unusually prolongs 
and tumultuous. It began with a private-noti 
question by Haden Guest; when he tried al 
to move the Adjournment of the House at ond 
to discuss this urgent matter, Mr. Speaker refus 
to accept the motion, (a) because Guest could pf 


down an amendment to the Address, (6) becau 


** the firing by the Greek police on a Greek pn 
cession ’’ was not the definite responsibility of # 
Minister, (c) because he thought it would be ” 
very great mistake ’’ to debate, on sudh moticl 
the ‘‘ possible conduct of a General in control 
a theatre of war.’’ (Throaty growls of appro’ 
from the Tories.) The Prime Minister allows 
himself to be drawn by a series of long supp 


mentaries into replies which were felt to 


neither conciliatory nor accurate—as that ! 


Greek situation might ‘‘ degenerate into . . 


Communist dictatorship,’”’ and that the Secur 
Battalions had been “ very largely ’’ the protcct 


of the peasantry against E.A.M. 
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Immediately before the events of last wee'-«! 
the House had debated Foreign Affairs. Ceo! 
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auss Was criticising the Government for anti- 
ogressive intervention in Belgium, Italy and 
when Eden saw fit to interrupt him with 
reminder that there was in Greece ‘“‘ a govern- 
ent of all the parties.’” Aneurin Bevan associ- 
d the European: situation with the ban on 
Ps’ visits to Paris, exclaiming that ‘‘ this weary 
4 Parliament ’’ had been for five years in ‘‘intel- 
al and political quarantine.”” Eden gave a 
ghly sophistical reply to this debate. Bevan 
ving said that, symbolically, the reason for the 
n on the Tory M.P.’s trip was that “‘ the 
overnment can see no way of allowing those 
embers to go to Paris and keeping me here,”’ 
Hen assured hin that, as Leader of the House, it 
puld not be his ambition to keep Bevan in 
ngiand, Eden then proceeded to some slapdash 
neralisations about what ‘“‘ Germans ’’ believe, 
ji—sheltering behind the word “‘ democracy ’’— 
imply that, so far as he knew, M. Pierlot had 
whelming popular support in Belgium. He 
en put the Labour Party on the spot by giving a 
st-election guarantee of social: legislation on 
half of the Conservative Party and assuming 
bour support in such a situation. 
So dominant on Tuesday was the Greek crisis 


that there was less than the expected excitement 
about the debate on legislative delays and electoral 
prospects. Jim Griffiths firmly reiterated the 
Labour Party’s anti- ‘‘ coupon”’ position, and said 
that it was Parliament’s duty to carry through the 
social legislation before dissolution. Attlee made 
a watery reply: ‘“‘. . . these questions are very 
complicated,’’ they mean a lot of work in the 
departments, ‘‘ the Government were right, with 
so heavy a programme, to strike a note of caution.”’ 

The strangest interruption of the week came 
from Lady Astor, who, when Labour Members 
were heckling a Tory election-campaigh speech 
by Wardlaw-Milne, said, ‘‘ Please don’t interrupt ”’ 
—the pot and the kettle indeed. 

On a curious case raised by Hogg—the case of 
a staff-sergeant who actually does not want to 
come home‘from the Middle East—Grigg said, 
** The Army cannot admit that because a man has 
married a Levantine while on active service he has 
a right to remain indefinitely in the Middle 
East. ..’’ On the equally curious case of the 
newspaper story and photographs of the German 
boy snipers, he explained that censorship dealt in 


security only, not in accuracy. 
PONTIFEX MINOR 


WE CAN AFFORD IT 


the Party G.H.Q.’s make their tactical dis- 
itions for the 1945 General Election, the 
ategic issue—will Britain be rich or poor ?— 
omes plain. In recent articles discussing this 
estion we reached the broad conclusion that the 
wer depends much less on material conditions 
ond our control than on the wisdom or folly 
th which we conduct our economic affairs. 
here are, of course, limits to the amount of 
hes we can expect in any case to enjoy. These 
nits are set primarily by our resources in man- 
ver, by the rate of technical progress, and by 
material basis on which our productivity is 
und to rest—that is, the extent of our supplies 


gettable coal, fertile soils, and other natural 


antages. These set the upper limits to what 
can in any case achieve; but there is no 
ason to suppose that the rate of technical pro- 
ess is likely to slow down. it is indeed much 
ore likely to be speeded up, and to make a 
ge contribution to relieving us from some of the 
kadvantages we suffer from through shortage 
native raw material supplies. : 
Within these limits, prospects depend on policy. 
ot, of course, on British policy alone. It will 
easier for us to prosper in a prosperous than 
a disorganised world, and to enjoy a high 
dard of living, based on sensible production 
licies, if other countries are doing the same. But, 
th this qualification, our fate is in our own 
Mods. First, we have got to rid our minds of out- 
brn conceptions—for instance, the false notion 
at public affairs are merely private affairs writ 
ge, and that the finances of States ought to be 
pnaged in the same way as a provident private 
izen sets out to manage his own expenditure. 
hat we have to get into our heads in place of this 
se notion is the idea that the size o1 the national 
ome is what we choose to make it, up to the 
it set by our total capacity to produce, and 
mt no financial policy can be right if it results 
our producing less than we could, unless we 
efer to produce less on human as distinct from 
nomic grounds—e.g. by preferring © more 
sure to greater riches. 
The immediate relevance of this issue to 
St-war policy is already evident. Those who 
F asking ‘*‘ Can we afford Beveridge ?’’ are still 
king in terms of a fixed national income, and 
Barding anything spent by the State as neces- 
ily taken away from someone else’s spending, 
d anything additional spent out of taxation as 
much deducted from the taxpayers’ incon#es. 
1S view, plausible as it still appears to a great 
Fly people. is demonstrably untrue, at any 
int short of one at which there are left no 
used resources available to be brought into use, 
itis, at any point short of “‘ full employment ”’ 


in the sense given to the phrase in Sir William 
Beveridge’s new report. For, in the first place, 
if the State spends money, or causes it to be spent, 
in such a way as to add to employment and 
production, a considerable part of the additional 
income thus generated will accrue automatically 
to the State without any increase in the current 
rates of tax. Tax yields will rise, without any 
heavier burdens being imposed. Secondly, State 
spending, whether by way of additional invest- 
ment or by way of subsidies to consuming power, 
will not mean so much deducted from private 
investment of spendiAg. On the contary, it will 
tend to make private investment more profitable 
and attractive, and will help to bring further 
resources into use by creating a larger effective 
demand from consumers. So !ong as we do not 
over-step the total available supply of productive 
resources, the danger of inflation does not arise. 

No better practical essay in the new economics 
has yet been published than the appendix, by 
Mr. Nicholas Kaldor, attached to Sir William 
Beveridge’s recent book. Mr. Kaldor there shows 
by irrefutable arguments that if Great Britain 
had been following a full employment policy in 
1938 not only would the national income have 
been larger by approximately {£500 millions, but 
also a deficit on current public expenditure which 
was actually incurred to the amount of over 
£100 millions would have been wiped out. No 
doubt the pursuit of a full employment policy 
involves, under norma! conditions, public borrow- 
ing for capital purposes, in order to maintain 
total expenditure on investment at an adequate 
level (for though there are other theoretical 
possibilities, which Mr. Kaldor examines, it 
practically comes to this). But it can be shown, 
and is~shown conclusively in Mr. Kaldor’s 
analysis, that the State can borrow all it needs 
for this purpose—and indeed a great deal more— 
without even causing the annual burden of the 
public debt to become a larger proportion of the 
national income available for meeting it, provided 
only that the State continues the policy of cheap 
money inaugurated in the ‘thirties and main- 
tained as the basis of war finance. 

These conclusions may even now seem startling 
to quite a number of people. But they will no 
longer startle either Sir John Anderson or the 
Treasury officials who have been learning eco- 
nomics under the tutorship of Lord Keynes. It 
has long been a recognised truth that internal debt 
merely redistributes income, and does not 
reduce it; and it follows that a rising national 
debt merely increases the amount of redistribu- 
tion. If the results of this process are disliked, 
they can be redressed by other measures of re- 
distribution through taxation, such as changes in 
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the tax system or additions to the social services 
paid for out of the public purse. As long as full 
employment is maintained by the appropriate 
action, such redistribution will not impose any 
net burden, or cause the national. income to fall : 
for national income depends on the volume of 
productive employment. 

Mr. Kaldor, in his most interesting study, sets 
forth his estimate of what the national income 
should be by about 1948 (which he takes as a 
post-war, and post-post-war-disturbance, year) 
ona basis of full employment. He estimates that, 
whereas the net national income in 1938 was about 
£4,675 millions, and could have been £5,175 
millions given full employment, we should have 
by 1948 a national income, at 1938 prices, of at 
least £5,600 millions, or, allowing for a rise of 
prices by orie-third, of £7,450 millions. Such an 
income, he shows, would be amply enough to 
finance social security, educational, and other 
post-war expenditure promised or in prospect, 
with little or no increase of taxation above the 
pre-war level. Even at pre-war rates of taxation, 
the deficit would be smaller than the actual 
deficit in 1938; and a rise in taxation of only 
6 per cent. would wipe the entire deficit out. 

It is impossible here to summarise Mr. Kaldor’s 
case, which needs to be studied in full. But 
enough has been said to make it clear that, if we 
want to be well off, a policy of full employment is 
the first essential, and that, given such a policy, 
we have every prospect of being substantially 
better off. There is, however, a reservation which 
it is mecessary to make. Our national income 
should be substantially higher than before the 
war, as soon as the inevitable difficulties of the 
immediate post-war transition have been over- 
come. But we shall need, for a period, to apply 
a substantially bigger proportion of that income 
than we were applying before the war to invest- 
ment as opposed to current consumption. - We 
have ahead of us both a vast housing programme 
and the need to remodel our industries so as to 
bring them thoroughly up to date; and we 
ought, in addition, to make a substantial contribu- 
tion to world reconstruction by supplying invest- 
ment goods to devastated or backward countries 
without the prospect of an immediate equivalent 
return. Thus, even if our national income is 
considerably larger, our Current consumption 
may have for some time to be kept down while 
we are catching up with arrears of investment at 
home and helping countries much worse circum- 
stanced than we shall be to get on their feet. 

This may mean either continued rationing or 
other means of clamping down expenditure on 
consumption while these essential tasks are being 
fulfilled ; but by way of compensation it means a 
higher level of consumption subsequently, when 
our impfoved production equipment results in a 
larger flow of goods and when the. increased 
prosperity of the world as a whole begins to react 
favourably on our own standards of living. In 
the long run we shall be able to spend on consump- 
tion not only a much larger amount per head, but 
also an increasing proportion of the total national 
income. If, however, we attempt to enjoy too 
much of our cake at once, we shall play both our 
own children and the world as a-whole a scurvy 
trick. This does not mean that even in the short 
run—when once we are over the immediate 
difficulties of the transition—our standards of 
consumption need be lower than they were in 
1939. 

Theoretically, the demonstration of pessibilities 
is conclusive. But will the possibilities be made 
actual? They will be, if we hold firmly to the 
policy of full employment and do not allow our- 
selves to be deflected from it on any account, 
They will be, that is, if those who guide our 
policy, and if the public opinion which guides 
them, can be purged of bad economic motives 
and injected with sound ones, and if, further, the 
pursuance of sound economic policies is not 
sacrificed to other considerations, such as the 
preservation of class interests monopoly 
powers, which are flatly inconsistent with the 
full employment on which our future depends. 


or 
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PEACE AND JUSTICE AT DUMBARTON “OAKS 


Te two most remarkable features about the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals with regard to peace 
and security have not been generally noticed. 
The first is that the, Security Council, unlike the 


League Council under Article XV of the Covenant, | 


has no obligation to concern itself with the merits 
of a dispute brought to its attention, nor even 
with the question whether the dispute is ever 
settled or not. The sole duty of the Council is 
to determine whether in fact the continuance of 
the dispute threatens peace. Subject to that 
duty the Council is not only free, but positively 
enjoined, to tell the parties to a dispute not to 
come bothering it but to run off and settle the 
matter between themselves as best they. can. 

The second remarkable feature is that the 
Council is under no obligation to coerce an 
aggressor and to stand by a victim of aggression. 
There is nothing corresponding to the obligation 
in Article 10 of the Covenant to respect and to 
preserve against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and political independence of a Member 
of the League, nor to the obligation in Article 16 
to break off economic relations with, and if 
necessary to take military action against, an 
aggressor. The duty of the Security Council 
is to be the wider one of recommending or 
deciding upon “ measures to restore or maintain 
peace and security,’’ in case both of “ threats to 
peace”’ and “acts of aggression.”’ That is 
analogous to the duty of the League Council, 
under Art. XI of the Covenant, to recommend any 
action deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations, in case of any war ‘or threat of 
war. Clearly, the Security Council may, if it 
chooses in any particular case, interpret its duty 
to maintain or restore peace as involving action 
to coerce an aggressor. That possibility was 
plainty provided for at Dumbarton Oaks. But 
it is equally clear that the Security Council has 
no obligation to interpret its duty in this sense. 
It would have the right, if it chose, to maintain 
or restore peace by putting pressure on both 
parties to accept a compromise, or even on the 
weaker party to yield to the demands of ‘the 
stronger. In short, the United Nations Charter 
might be made a cover for appeasement as practised 
in the declining years of the League. 

During those years we heard a lot about the 

Council being a peace-keeping, not a_ justice- 
enforcing, body. The appeasers always said that 
the. important thing was to maintain or restore 
peace, and that to coerce an aggressor meant war 
—or an extension of the existing war. Their 
action always consisted in trying to buy off the 
aggressor ‘at the expense of his victim. For 
instance, after Italy had been condemned as an 
iggressor and the whole League was supposed to 
be coercing it into restoring peace, Sir Samuel 
Hoare told the Committee for Co-ordinating 
League Sanctions that it was essential “ in a spirit 
of impartial justice”’ to seek a solution equally 
satisfactory to “all three parties to the con- 
-troversy *'—the League, Italy, and Abyssinia 
and then showed what he meant in the Hoare- 
Laval deal, whereby Italy was bribed to stop 
fighting by being offered half of Abyssinia. 

At Geneva this sort-of thing was done only 
de facto, in defiance of the spirit and letter of the 
Covenant. But in the United Nations Charter 
appeasement is given de jure status and may 
become normal procedure of the Security 
Council. For only by being ready to threaten 
War in support of Its own views can a party to a 
dispute claim the right to have it considered by 
the Security Council. So long as it behaves 
itself, its rights, so far as the Security Council is 

srned, are internationally negligible and may 
lefault. The more aggressive (i.e. stronger) 
a dispute may bully the more pacific 
up to the point, if any, where the 
goaded into making a stand in 
nains of its rights. 
to fight it would at least secure 


the 


the attention of the Security Council—but with- 
out any guarantee that the latter would protect 
it against further aggression. On the contrary, 


the Great Powers would have the right to take a 


short cut to peace by urging the weaker party to 

some more concessions to the stronger 
rather than to disturb peace by resisting. And if 
the victim refused, the Great Powers could 
threaten to hold it responsible for the ensuing 
war, and to leave it to its fate, since its stubborn 
intransigence had wrecked the  well-meant 
efforts of the Council to seek peace and ensue it. 
That was the way the appeasers bullied the Czechs 
into capitulation to Hitler. 

Appeasement was a revival of the classical 
methods and morals of power-politics, of the 
diplomacy of international anarchy. The Foreign 
Office and the State Department, who were the 
principal authors of the Dumbarton Oaks plan, 
have not been convinced by the consequences of 
appeasement that it was a wrong policy. They 
conclude that the appeasers failed because their 
style was cramped by the unduly idealistic 
Covenant. They dream of organising peace after 
the second world war on the basis of a ‘return to 
the statecraft of the Concert of the Great Powers 
that flourished before the first world war. They 
are determined that the new Charter shall be a 
“‘ realistic’? document, affording no legal hand- 
hold for the victims of aggression nor any excuse 
for the intrusion of public opinion, moved by an 
untimely sense of justice to oppose the rough-and- 
ready peace-making of the Great Powers. In fact, 
however, public opinion cannot be disregarded 
and the World Organisation must not be oblivious 
to the concept of justice. 

The central problem of organising peace is how 
to keep the Great Powers together, and to inte- 
grate their action as a group with the machinery 
and obligations of a new international authority, 
sO as to guarantee justice to the smaller States and 
give them: a fair share in shaping decisions. 

Keeping the Great Powers together is partly a 
matter of paper commitments and partly a 
question of policy. The Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference took the obvious step of making the 
Great Powers permanent members of the Security 
Council whose duty it is to maintain peace: they 
accept the obligation to use their combined 
national forces and resources, if necessary, to 
uphold the authority of the Council. Such a 
general commitment is only likely to serve to 
keep the Great Powers together, provided their 
action as a group dominating the Security Council 
can be correctly related to the obligations of the 
United Nations as a whole. For this purpose I 
propose certain amendments to the scheme 
suggested at Dumbarton Oaks. 

(1) It is at present laid down (Chapter IT) that 
members of the organisation “ shall settle their 
disputes by peaceful means ”’ and refrain “ from 
the threat or use of force.”” The members should 
be put under a definite obligation to renounce 
war, declared or undeclared, or the use of force 
as an instrument of national policy, and to 
submit any dispute likely to lead to a rupture to 
arbitration, judicial settlement or inquiry by the 
Council. 

(2) The Council should have the duty, on appeal 
by a party, of trying to effect a settlement. If the 
Council had not succeeded within a reasonable 
time—say one year—in helping the parties to 
agree on a solution, it should have the duty, and 
any member of the Council should have the right, 
to publish a report giving its views of the facts of 
the case and recommending the solution it 
deemed right and proper. As the Council would 
have no power to impose a solution on the parties, 
and as-they would not be obliged to accept its 
report, the Council could take its decisions under 
this article by a mere majority. League experience 
suggests that the Council should be assisted by a 
Permanent Commission of Conciliation and 
Equity, which 


would do the detailed work of. 
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mediation and negotiation, submit proposals 
the parties, draft recommendations, or suggy 
asking _ Permanent (Hague) Court for 

advisory 

no Any party ‘should have the right to refer 

the Permanent Court a dispute not settled with; 

say, 18 months of its first coming before 4 
Council. The Court’s jurisdiction would | 
recognised by the States-members as compulsi 
with regard to any such dispute. Failure to ca 

out the Court’s decision should be dealt with j 
the Council as a “ situation which may lead 

international friction.”’ 

(4) Any State, or the Secretary-General on } 
own initiative, should have the right to bring 
the attention of the Council any situation “ whi 
may lead to international friction.” 

It would then be the duty of the Council 
determine whether or not international fricti 
or a threat to peace in fact existed. If so, it wo 
become the duty of the Council to recommen 
or decide upon the measures to be taken 
maintain or restore peace by ensuring complia 
with the obligations in no case to resort to w 
declared or undeclared, nor to use force as 
instrument of national policy; to submit a 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture to arbitratio 
judicial settlement or enquiry and report by 
Council ; and to carry out in full good faith a 
arbitral award or judicial decision. 

It will be observed that the Council is left fre 
as at Dumbarton Oaks, to decide on what mea 
it will use to maintain or restore internation 
peace and security. But the Council is nor giv 
the right to seek peace at the expense of justia 
A legal barrier is interposed to the immoraliti 
and imbecilities of appeasement. The Cound 
duty is defined as maintaining or restoring pead 
by any means it deems wise and effectual, but« 
the basis of justice, that is on the basis of imposis 
respect for treaty obligations enjoining a code 
decent international behaviour. This would g 
effect to the declaration in the Dumbarton 0 
proposals, that it shall be the duty of the Securij 
Council to “‘ take any measures necessary for th 
maintenance of international peace and securi 
in accordance with the purposes and principles ¢ 
the organisation.’ (Italics mine.) 

Finally this article should provide that t 
Council could act under it only by a unanim 
vote of its permanent members and a majority 
its other members 

These suggested articles maintain the mai 
features of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, > 
in certain respects make them more like t 
Covenant. They would completely separate th 
dispute-settling from the peace-keeping functe 
of the Council, they would give satisfaction! 
both the Anglo-American and the Soviet stand 
points at Dumbarton Oaks on voting in t 
Council, and should prove less objectionable 
the smaller States than the original proposals. 

But the organisation of peace and security wou 
still be woefully incomplete and so tainted wi 
power-politics as to be almost unacceptable 
the smaller States, unless the Great Powers wet 
willing to ‘‘ balance ’’ their preponderant posit 
in the Security Council, and their exemption fret 
the obligation to apply sanctions against ea 
other, by accepting the rule of law in their re! 
tions with all States. That means readiness 
acknowledge the compulsory jurisdiction of 
Court for all disputes not otherwise settled wit 
a reasonable time (say 18 months). 

It should be British policy to insist upon 
acceptance of the universal compulsory juris 
tion of the Court, on the lines suggested abot 
If any of the Powers, the Americans and Russiail 
for instance, were not prepared to go that! 
they should be allowed to attach reservations 
that obligation. It should be the policy o! ps 
gressive parties to insist on including the princi 
of universal judicial settlement in the constitull 
of the new organisation. It would be 
practical importance even if a powerful mino# 
of States were not as yet ready to accept ! 
obligation without reservations. 

K. ZILLIActs 
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A LONDON DIARY 


MUNDAY night’s B.B.C. report, and Monday 
jght’s press accounts of the shooting affair in 
\thens, Were straight, honest, first-hand witness 
scounts of a shameful affair which as the 7imes, 
ate Werald and other correspondents agreed, has 
ald ‘one irretrievable injury to Britain’s reputation, 
uso from its disastrous effect in Greece itself. 
Pulsomiext day the termites started eating away the 
vith mest structure of reporting. “I have even 
lead ae d whispers that the E.A.M. demonstrators 

nust really have been armed—a try-on that came 
» nothing because all the eye-witnesses agreed 
hat there were no arms amongst them. We 
e now told by General Scobie that there are 
ex-German soldiers ” in the ranks of E.L.A.S. 
ey are presumably (though the communique 
oes NOt Say sO) anti-Nazi deserters, such as are 
ghting everywhere with the forces of Resistance. 
is unfortunate that the British Minister to the 
eck Government and the Adviser to General 
cobie should be an official who has been inti- 
hately associated with the small group of Greek 
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© “@ibonarchists in Cairo. 

as * * me 

al Describing the khaki election which he says 
wd cheapened England ’”’ after the last. war, Mr. 


hurchill apologised for his own part in the dirty 
iness and admits that he ‘‘swam with the 
de.” That was the Churchill who wrote 
ftermath and did not disguise his regret for the 
p18 election, which was a device of the Tory party 
hine, in collusion with the Rothermere and 
eaverbrook press, to use the emotions of victory 
) grab power for Big Business. Mr. Churchill 
tems to have had this discreditable story in mind 
en he suggested a dignified ending for the Coali- 
on, and talked about an election ninety days after 
he defeat of Germany. This would make it possible 
) get through some agreed legislation—Beveridge 
ills and the Location of Industry are obvious 
amples—and then for the Parties to produce 
heir programmes and go to the country on the 
w register. Since then Tory headquarters and 
thaps the same newspaper interests have got 
y, and it looks as if Mr. Churchill has again 
ided to swim with the tide. What exactly he 
nd Mr. Ralph Assheton mean about the election 
not quite clear, but that the Government have 
ided not to get agreed legislation through, and 
hat there is a risk of another snap khaki election 
now obvious. The excuse that it takes five 
honths to draft a Bill, and that therefore we are 
nly to get the family allowance legislation before 
me election, will be received with hoarse laughter. 
is indeed strange how conveniently the staff 
the department of Parliamentary draftsmen has 
een depleted. We seem pretty nearly back at the 
d swashbuckling Winston Churchill, not the one 
ho moved the nation in 1940, or who fought a 
attle against the Tory Party before the war, or who 
ote Aftermath. 
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When U.N.R.R.A. was first conceived, I hailed 
» as most of us did, as the biggest and most 
opeful gift that international idealism had 
rought us in this war. It is proving a bitter 
isappointment. It has been pathetically slow 
h getting down to its job. Its resources are 
hiserably inadequate, and its promised autonomy 
a complete illusion. I hear from those who 
ave worked with him, that ex-Governor Leh- 
hann, the head of its executive, started with bold, 
Dnstructive plans. But he has no real authority. 
he State Department has him tightly tethered, 
d there is not a step he can take without its 
Dnsent and even its prompting. Why? Chiefly 
ecause American capitalists, still hoping to make 
€ re-equipment of Europe a profitable business, 
0 not intend U.N.R.R.A. to be more than another 
Hoover charity. The constructive, mutual aid 
Mception of rehabilitation is not allowed to 
pear. Canned fish may be sent to feed the 
ungry. But capitalism vetoes the bold idea with 
hich U.N.R.R.A. started that it would supply 
ell-built motor fishing-boats as well as fish. 
tus hope that Mr. Stettinius will change all this. 
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Mr. Stettinius might start by getting together 
with Governor Lehmann on the case of Yugo- 
slavia which needs relief almost as urgently as 
Greece. There is no obvious reason why 
U.N.R.R.A. should not operate there at once, 
since Yugoslavia is self-liberated and needs no 
period of Allied military control. Yet the first 
relief scheme, arranged without consultation 
with the Yugoslavia Government, would have 
involved sending a military mission into Yugo- 
slavia to administer the relief. Tito very naturally 
refused it Since then negotiations have dragged 
on; the Yugoslavs argue that the goods sent 
into their country by U.N.R.R.A. must become 
their property to be distributed as they think 
fit in accordance with U.N.R.R.A. statutes and 
resolutions, for which they promise to give the 
necessary guarantees. This would seem on the 
face of it a moderate and reasonable view for a 
government to take. 

* * * 

The Yugoslav Government is also applying for 
the release of one of their own ships, chartered 
for war purposes, so that it may make a single 
voyage to collect relief goods that have been 
given by Yugoslavian émigrés in Canada, United 
States and this country, and take them to Yugo- 
slavia. I hear that so far they have been unable to 
find who are the appropriate authorities to grant 
them this simple request. They have had to send 
formal Notes to the United States and British 
Governments. Meanwhile tens of thousands of 
shoes, greatcoats and other clothing, desperately 
needed in Yugoslavia, are waiting for shipment 
from Canada. 

* * * 

Bits of news filter through from inside Ger- 
many. It seems certain that after a recent raid 
on Mannheim the workers went on strike there, 
that S.S. formations which were at once sent to 
the city broke the strike and carried out mass 
executions. In Diisseldorf, also after an air raid, 
the whole population went into the streets, 
stormed the Party Headquarters and the local 
barracks, and virtually controlled the city for 
several hours. Again S.S. troops were hurried 
to the city and had orders to shoot anybody who 
showed himself in the streets. Arbeiter-Zeitung 
Schaffhausen, a Swiss paper which is usually 
very well-informed about such events, reports 
“terrific butchery’’ of the civilian population. 
The S.S. now controls the city and “ order”’ 
is restored. These are not the only towns where 
there is ‘‘ discontent ’’ with the Nazi Government. 
At the end of November, for instance, two 
treason-trials were announced in the Nazi Press. 
In Hamburg an industrialist, Dr. Albert Will, 
was executed for defeatist remarks at a board- 
meeting in 1943, and because he opposed the 
social and economic ideas of Nazism. Further- 
more, it is stated that he made “ slanderous ”’ 
remarks about the attitude of his workers, meaning 
that he stated that the workers in his factories 
were of the same opinion as himself ! 

* *x * 

I learn that a free German Committee in 
the West has recently been operating with the 
French Forces of the Interior. They have 
participated in several actions of the Maquis 
and in the liberation of Paris. Twenty-three 
front delegates of the Committee are working 
now with the First French Army in Alsace- 
Lorraine, and detachments of the Committee 
operate with the French forces, which are con- 
taining the beleaguered German troops at the 
Atlantic ports of France. The estimate given 
was that there are two thousand organised 
members, but they are working amongst the 
German prisoners who have been taken by the 
French and find an increasing response, par- 
ticularly amongst the intellectuals, the workers, 
and the Catholics in the camps. They also con- 
tinue to broadcast regularly over Radio Toulouse. 

* * *x 


A manifesto has been published calling for 
international Labour unity. It is signed by 
many well-known British Socialists, M.P.s and 
others, and includes representatives especially 
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of foreign labour and Socialist parties. I note 
Felix Gouin, President of the French 


Consultative Assembly, and, most interesting, 
Pietro Nenni, General Secretary of the Italian 
Socialist Party. Nenni recently wrote an ex- 
gellent article for Reynolds and the particular 
significance of his signature is that the Italian 
Socialist party which he represents works with 
the Communists and other Resistance bodies 
in a genuine united front. Nenni knows that a 
new International must be broad-based and 
include all resistance groups. 


* * * 


I am assured that this really occured the other 
day in Belfast. An Irish priest was surprised to 
find himself magnificently saluted in the street by 
a Negro soldier. He stopped the soldier and 
said: “ You must surely be a good child of the 
Church of Rome.” “Holy snakes, no,” said 
the Negro, “it’s bad enough being a Negro in 
Ulster.” CRITIC 


HELLAS REBORN 


The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece, 
With Crete and the Dodecanese, 

Still bleeding under Hitler’s peace 
Which law and order guarantees, 

Await the liberation day, 
But Allied forces still delay. 


The Greeks have fought their Marathon, 
We praise the patriot Hellenes, 

But now their fighting days are done, 
The British Army intervenes, 

And troops on duty as police 
Maintain the Foreign Office peace. 


Where liberating armies drive 

They quell internal discontent, 
And here a dynasty revive, 

And there a puppet Government, 
But Athens opened wide her doors 

To comrades, not to conquerors. 


Is Greece now a mandated land ? 

"Is Athens but another Rome ? 
A little Ally out of hand ? 

Has Greece not worked her passage home ? 
Shall Greek Resistance be put down 

To prop the quislings of the Crown ? 


The Greeks know well for what they fight, 

No foreign force can keep the peace. 
And for what end and by what right 

Shall Britain now dictate to Greece ? 
We keep the law, but who are we 

To teach Hellenes democracy ? 


SAGITTARIUS 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON 
THE U.S. ELECTIONS 


Tere are two points about the American 
elections which have been little stressed by the 
Press. The first is that all across the Continent 
the people showed that they are in a thought- 
ful, responsible mood. The second is that the 
machinery of the American party system was used 
with rare adroitness by such groups as the Poli- 
tical Action Committee of the C.I.O., the League 
of Women Voters, and various Church organisa- 
tions. It is the Congressional and local elections, 
even more than the Presidential, which prove 
these points. In every major section of the 
United States, irrespective of party, candidates 
who .took a serious and co-operative attitude 
towards foreign affairs tended to be elected. The 
people were in no mood for stunts or cheap talk, 
They wanted constructive thinking, based on a 
sense of national duty. And they didn’t care 
whether the thinking came from a Democrat or 
a Republican. 

In Massachusetts, for example, Leverett 
Saltonstall,a Republican, was elected Senator, and 
Maurice J. Tobin, a Democrat, was elected 
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Governor.. The two men have nothing in 
common except integrity, competence and a good 
record on domestic and foreign affairs. Salton- 
stall is a Boston Brahmin who was Governor of 
the State, Tobin an Irish Catholic who was Mayor 
of Boston. The tendency in normal times is for 
most people to “vote the straight ticket”; that 
is, to back all the Republican candidates, or all 
the Democratic. When the people select the best 
men from both parties, it is safe to assume that 
they are in earnest about politics. 

In Ohio, the Isolationist Senator Taft, a Repub- 
lican, was re-elected by a narrow margin. His 
seat was thought to be one of the safest in the 
country, so his near defeat was startling. At the 
same time, the people elected the enlightened 
Demecratic Mayor of Cleveland, Frank Lausche, 
as Governor. Lausche is a first-generation 
American, of Slovenian Catholic parentage. It 
is a political portent for such a man to become 
Governor of a semi-rural and mostly Protestant 
State such as Ohio. He succeeds Governor 
Bricker, Mr. Dewey’s running-mate, who is the 
typical Ohio product. Few “ practical” poli- 
ticians thought Lausche could win; but the people 
of Ohio in 1944 prefer a man known for sincerity 
and forcefulness to a man known chiefly for 
political “regularity.” 

In Illinois the picture is even more interesting. 
The Democratic Senator, Scott Lucas, was re- 
elected over an isolationist Republican who was 
backed by all the frantic zeal of the Chicago 
Tribune. And four of the Tribune’s favourite 
candidates were defeated for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Among these was Representative 
Stephen A, Day, Congressman at large—which 
means one who is elected by the voters of the 
entiré State, not merely of one district. Represen- 
tative Day, the incumbent, had a straight Isola- 
tionist record. His Democrat opponent was Mrs. 
Pau! Douglas, wife of a Professor at the University 
of Chicago, who is now serving with the Marines. 
Mrs. Douglas’s campaign was based chiefly on 
America’s duty in the world of to-day. The 
political cynics thought she had no chance; the 
people of Illinois thought differently. 

This does not mean that all is rosy for the 
future. There were plenty of bad decisions made 
on Election Day, and doubtless there is plenty of 
trouble brewing. The unseemly Mayor Hague 
of Jersey City, for example, was able to mobilise 
enough strength to defeat a State Charter in New 
Jersey which would have brought much-needed 
reform. And there is no reason to suppose that 
the new Congress will be less opposed to a stiff 
wartime tax system than was the old. But no 
matter what difficulties the President and his new 
Administration encounter, we can feel confident 
that there will be no repetition of the dreary and 
deadly mistakes of 1920. 

On the question of foreign trade, for instance, 
the U.S. public accepts the doctrine that in a 
healthy system exports must in the long run be 
purchased by imports. Yet it is doubtful whether 
they understand or accept the implications of that 
idea. On the other hand, there is no impulse 
among the people (as distinguished from a few 
megalomaniac business men) to become the ogres 
of world trade. The most. ardent desire in their 
hearts, as in the hearts of Englishmen, is for full 
employment at home—not full employment on 
the basis of a precarious and brief system for 
exporting unemployment, but on the basis of a 
distribution of income among Americans which 
will allow the people to buy the products of their 
own labour lo whatever extent this desire 
is fulfilled—and it is a conscious, articulate, press- 
ing desire—to that extent the outside world will 
have nothing to fear from America’s trade ambi- 
tions. Her trade can do nothing but good so 
long as there is no pressure to export more than 
she impoi American labour seems to under- 
stand this fact, to judge by some of the campaign 
literature of the P.A.C. 

The second le m of the election is that the 
American people are becoming adult in handling 
their party system. ‘The essence of that system 
is that the two m parties not represent 
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in Iowa, Tory in Pennsylvania; the Democratic 
party will be Tory in Mississippi, Liberal in New 
York City. 

When one party is ousted and another takes 
its place, nothing startling happens. A slightly 
different balance between the major interests of 
the sections, a new set of faces in Washington, 
perhaps a slightly heavier emphasis on the de- 
mands of labour, or of business, or of the farmers 
—that is all that a change of Administration 
normally means. During an election an attempt 
is always made to find “issues,” to suggest that 
the parties are so different and stand so far apart 

_ that the triumph of one party means paradise, of 
the other doom. The pity is that this pretence 
fools some of the people some of the time. It 
fools fewer of them, however, in a deadly serious 
time such as the present when the people are 
stirred to think for themselves. 

This year the people understood that the real 
question was which group of men and which 
party machine could best do the job, which all 
agreed the people wanted done: co-operation and 
collective security abroad, full employment at 
home. Mr. Dewey asked for vote’ on the ground 
that he and his friends were young and efficient, 

‘whereas Mr. Roosevelt and his Administration 
were old, tired and quarrelsome. Mr. Roosevelt 
asked for votes on the ground that he and his 
friends could be trusted to carry out the promises 
that both parties had made, in domestic and 
foreign affairs, whereas the Republicans could 
not. 

It was deeply important, this year, that as few 
people as possible should be misled by nonsense 
about fundamental differences between the two 
parties. The differences were between men (who 
might or might not be trusted, who might or 
might not believe their parties’ promises), not 
between the parties; for the parties promised 
approximately the same things. And here is the 
importance of citizens’ groups (adult education 
groups in politics), such as the Political Action 
Committee of the C.I.O. voluntary organisations 
among the churches and the League of Women 
Voters. 

All three of these groups worked hard to re- 
mind the people of the importance of their choice, 
to examine the meanings of the promises which 
were being made, and to help the voters make 
up their minds which candidates could be trusted 
and which could not. The result of this work 
was the careful combing out of Congressional 
candidates who were thought to be opposed to 
progress at home and abroad—from the defeat 
of Hamilton Fish in New York State by Augustus 
Bennet (a Republican who was backed by the 
Democrats) to the defeat of William D. Campbell 
in California by Helen Gahagan Douglas. 

An attempt was made by the press to describe 
the P.A.C. as a dangerous innovation. It was no 
more new and no more dangerous ‘than any other 
group of citizens with a common interest who 
work together to educate themselves on the issues 
and then to make their weight felt. The League 
of Women Voters does the same thing. The 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People does the same thing. It is the 
traditional method for making the American poli- 
tical system as effective as possible. It is prob- 
able that labour can‘ do more for itself and for 
the country by the use of this method than by 
the formation of a labour party, which would 
necessarily be a sectional party and which would 
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ir predictions. ey sai e electio 
ivide and embitter the country; they sj 
wouldn’t take the trouble to regis, 
to vote; they said the same about the soldig 
overseas; they said the President would lose Co 
gress; they said the British would be abug 
throughout the campaign. 


They were wrong on every count. Perha 


they are also wrong when they tell us thai 
nations cannot work together in the future. 


TRIESTE OR TRST ? 


(This article aes a Yugoslav case, of which 4 
world soon more. The views expressed 
not necessarily those of this journal.) 

Trieste will be one of the great questions of tf 
peace settlement; its fate will depend not onj 
on the issue of nationality, but on the characy 
of the new system in Central Europe. Created; 
the interests of a German Mitteleuropa, and tran 
formed after 1919 into an instrument of sag 
egoismo, it can now become the symbol of Angi 
Soviet partnership—or of Anglo-Soviet 
tagonism. 

Trieste is the creation of the age of rail a 
steam. Until the nineteenth century an yw 
important port with an Italian-speaking popu 
tion (like all the ports of Dalmatia), it was call 
into greatness by Baron Bruck, a Rhinelande 
who became an Austrian by adoption and 1 
first great advocate of the economic unity (undg 
German direction) of Central and Eastern Europ 
The tariff unity of the Austrian Empire, create 
by Bruck, and the Austrian railways, enably 
Trieste to supersede the Danube as the out 
of all Central Europe. Trieste was an “ imperial, 
non-national creation, Austrian, not Italian, j 
character. Its population was recruited from th 
neighbouring countryside, which was ove 
whelmingly Slovene. But the maritime languag 
of the Austria Empire (even of the Austri 
navy) was Italian; therefore Italian became th 
predominant language of Trieste—a matter 1 
convenience, not of national loyalty. 
majority of Trieste’s “Italians”’’ in the lat 
nineteenth century were Slovenes by origin wh 
having prospered, automatically adopted t% 
nationality of trade and culture. 

This process has its limits. If a town co 
tinues to expand and to draw its populatia 
from the countryside, there comes a time whe 
the rural nationality is no longer absorbed; i 
asserts itself, and a reverse trend begins—tk 
“ converts’? who have been lost to their peop 
begin to “convert”? themselves back again 
This reverse process went on all over Europ 
during the nineteenth century, principally 


process of Slav assertion at the expense of th 


Germans and Italians, but further east an asset 
tion of the more backward Slav peopl 


(Ukrainians and White Russians) at the expen 


of the Poles. Thus Prague increased in a centuy 
from 75,000 to 600,000; but the German 
declined from 66 per cent. to 6 per cent. of 
population. Slovene assertion was slower af 
later than that of the Czechs, but it too wa 
accelerating in the last generation of the Austria 
Empire. Between 1880 and 1910 the avowe 
Slovenes in Trieste increased from 22 per cet 
to 33 per cent. ; and an Austrian enquiry of 19! 
showed that a further 12 per cent. were Slove 
or Croat by birth, returning themselves as Italia 
for reasons of convenience or snobbery. Italia 
still had a monopoly of the commercial life 

Trieste ; and the Italians had almost a monopol 
both of schools and newspapers—the two meg 
potent weapons of national struggle. Yet, despiq 
this, their majority was precarious, maintaine 
only by divorcing Trieste from its hinterland. ! 
the maritime provinces of Austria whith wef 
annexed by Italy in 1919 are taken together, « 
South Slavs (Slovenes and Croats) made 4 
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9: 1M o-thirds of the population; and this South 
hingto™ikiav population .was increasing its lead, both 
ned, thy natural increase and by immigration from the 
De aboyolid South Slav lands further east. Austrian 
were @#yle did not hold the balance perfectly even 
slectiogietrween South Slavs and Italians. ill, it 
hey saiihiiowed the South -Slavs a national existence ; 
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nd, if conditions had remained the same, Trieste 
ould have had, by now, a South Slav majority. 

Trieste was not a traditional object of Italian 
mbition. Mazzini and La Marmora, the idealist 
nd the practical man, both declared it beyond 
the frontier of the Italian national state. But in 
he later nineteenth century it became faute de 
ieux a focus for irredentism ; and in 1915 the 
Allies, more concerned to win over Italy and to 
eaken the Habsburg monarchy than to respect 
national claims, allotted Trieste and Istria to 
taly by the Treaty of London. It did not then 
hccur to them that the Habsburg monarchy would 
ollapse or that there would emerge a State uniting 
the South Slavs. Yugoslavia came late into 
xistence and had no one at Paris to represent its 
aims with the skill with which Benes justified 
he claims of Czechoslovakia. The inflated 
talian demands caused, indeed, the principal 
ronflict at the Paris conference. They were 
duced ; yet the peace settlement included in 
taly over half a million South Slavs and Trieste, 
e natural outlet of Central Europe. This 
ttlement was a national injustice ; the more so 
yhen the Italians jettisoned the fine promises of 
air treatment which they had made in 1919 and 
ubjected the South Slavs to a regime of national 
pppression unparalleled until the worst days of 
itlerism. Slovene schools, Slovene news- 
bapers, disappeared; even the priests were 
forbidden to use Slovene. And the German 
peasants of South Tyrol, whose sufferings caught 
e ready ear of English tourists, consoled them- 
lves with the thought that things were far worse 
for the Slovenes in Istria and Trieste. Despite 
is, twenty years of Italian rule has not managed 
0 increase the proportion of Italians in Trieste ; 
d at the present time the Slovenes of Istria 
butdo all other Yugoslav partisans in courage and 
Hevotion. 

The Italian annexation was not merely a 
hational injustice ; it also involved for Trieste 
onomic decline. In fact, the most enthusiastic 
dvocates of annexation were the merchants of 
enoa and Venice, who hoped by ruining Trieste 
0 capture the trade of Germany and Central 
urope for themselves (just as, once annexed, the 
erchants of Trieste financed the campaign for 
iume in order to ruin it in its turn), Trieste has 
or Italy no economic meaning ; whatever its 
hational composition, it belongs geographically 
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q; Ho Central Europe. The possession of Trieste 
at “Mpherefore imposed upon Italy an imperialistic 
or policy in Central Europe. Italian policy was, from 
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e first, hostile to Yugoslavia, and must always 
be so long as Trieste is in Italian hands: for 
whoever controls Trieste must seek to control its 
interland. Hungary and Austria both sought 
yn outlet at Trieste, and were both therefore 
Hependent on Italian favour. To win it, both had 
0 share the Italian hostility to Yugoslavia and 
aa hus to oppose all schemes of Central European 
f th 0-operation. Trieste was, in fact, the keystone of 
" “Bhe “Rome protocols,” the revisionist Fascist 
| 7 bloc of Austria, Hungary, and Italy ; and this 
sdk bloc is bound to be revived if Trieste remains in 
~ Malian hands. 

OWE To place Istria and Trieste in Yugoslav hands 
would be to redress the worst national wrong of 
he peace settlement of 1919. Still more, it would 
ake from Trieste its imperialist character. It 
ould not impose upon Yugoslavia an artificial 
entral European character; for Yugoslavia 
belongs to Central Europe already. It would give 
0 Yugoslavia its natural outlet and would provide, 
eady made, some of the capital equipment of 
which all agree that Yugoslavia, but not Italy 
so far as port equipment goes) stands in need. 
it would place Czechoslovakia’s Adriatic outlet in 
tiendly Slav hands and so divert Czechoslovak 
tade from Hamburg to everyone’s advantage. 
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Above ali; Austria and Hungary would be com- 
pelled by their dependence on Trieste to co- 
operate with their two Slav neighbours, instead 
of being hostile to them. In other words, Trieste 
would become the cornerstone of Central European 
economic unity, as it was originally intended to 
be : a unity based no longer on German supremacy, 
but on equal democratic communities. Trieste 
would be a free port, but there would be no sense 
in r ting the experiment of Danzig and making 
it a Free City : this wowld merely invite a new out- 
break of Italian aggression. Trieste must be either 
Italian or Yugoslav ; there is no third alternative. 
The -proposal aired in some quarters to give 
Trieste to Austria ignores ail reality : for it would 
put under German (Austrian) rule a grotesque 
corridor inhabited purely by Slovenes, our devoted 
allies. In any other country than England, it 
would be worth remarking that Italy was, until 
the moment of total defeat, our enemy and that 
no country has surpassed the contribution of the 
Yugoslavs to the allied cause. In England this 
counts rather against the Yugoslavs ; and English 
sympathy, always pro-Italian, will instead follow 
the line that, as Italy is always defeated in war 
and always makes gains at the peace, she should, 
having been defeated more completely than ever 
before, now receive greater gains. 

The decisive factor in the question of Trieste is, 
to speak seriously, the character of the Anglo- 
Soviet Alliance. If it is thought that England 
and Russia can remain allies only by being strictly 
isolated one from the other, then Europe must be 
partitioned: Central and Eastern Europe to Russia, 
the Mediterranean to England. Russian influence 
must be excluded from the Mediterranean and 
Italy bound to the British side by leaving Trieste 
in Italian hands. Even this would not achieve 
its object, for England would then be committed 
to seconding, in conflict with Russia, the renewal 
of Italian designs in Central Europe. But if it 
is admitted that England and Russia can be 
drawn closer by day-to-day practice of co- 
operation, then Trieste can become one of the 
concentration points of their partnership. Here 
the Slav world and the world of Western democracy 
can overlap and combine. In short, we can be 
more confident of the future of the Anglo-Soviet 
alliance when we have learnt to think of Trieste 
as Trst. A. J. P.. Tavion 


TIMIDITIES 


When I read the account of a hypnotic experi- 
ment 2t Queen’s University, Belfast, the other 
day, I recalled how sinister a thing hypnotism 
seemed to me, as to many other people—especially 
the readers of popular fiction—when I was a 
small boy. The common notion of a hypnotist 
in those days was of a man of strange and evil 
powers who, by looking into your eyes and waving 
his hands in a special way, could put you into 
a trance and give you orders to do something 
quite against your will—orders which it was 
impossible to disobey. He could bid you break 
into a rich man’s house in the small hours and 
steal his silver, and you would do this in all 
innocence. He might command you to break any 
or all of the ten commandments, and you were 
bound to do his will. He might tell you to visit 
him at his home—his lair—twenty-four hours 
later where, having decoyed you, he could perform 
further experiments on your helplessness, and 
nothing could prevent you from turning up at 
the appointed time. 

The hypnotist of the popular imagination was 
always, at that time, a man of wicked purposes. 
Never did we small boys think of him as a 
beneficient healer, a magician against pain. He 
may not have dressed like Mephistopheles but 
we imagined him as a man of Mephistophelian 
countenance who dressed and stared something 
like Sherlock Holmes. If I had met such a man 
in the street I should have lowered my eyes and 
hurried past, trembling at the knees, till I was sure 
I was beyond the reach of his mesmeric powers. 
Fortunately, I never did meet such a figure ; 
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and my fear of hypnotism remained a fear of 
the idea of hypnotism, not of some immediate 
menace that stalked the pavements of the town 
in which I lived. I was afraid of hypnotism 
when I listened to talk about hypnotists and 
their Satanic deeds, but the fear soon passed: 
I do not think it ever kept me awake at night. 

Kidnappers were more real because the stories 
about them were local. Town and country were 
full of the myth of their misdeeds. I could still 
point you out a house opposite which (I believed) 
a brave, young woman had once foiled a kid- 
napper by her presence of mind. He had come 
up behind her and clamped a silencing pad over 
her mouth, and she would inevitably have been 
murdered in the interests of science, if, quick as 
lightning, she had not snatched off her shoe and 
flung it through a window, bringing into the 
street rescuers who put the assailant scientist 
to flight. Every day on my way to school I passed 
the house of a doctor who was said to pay sub- 
stantial sums for the bodies of murdered street 
urchins, victims of his passion for dissection. 
Looking back I am inclined to think there was 
little truth in the story, and I doubt whether I ever 
quite believed it. Still, the fact that it was told 
gave the doctor’s house an aura of awe in the 
imagination of a timid child. But kidnapping 
seemed, on the whole, to belong to the past, like 
the piracy of which one read in the Boys’ Own 
Paper. Often as I shuddered at the stories of the 
local Burkes and Hares, I do not remember ever 
being afraid that someone might kidnap me. 

Ghosts, too, were terrifying mainly in the 
reports of story-tellers ; in the matter of ghosts 
we were brought up semi-rationalists. In a 
modern brick-built city, indeed, ghosts have 
scarcely the environment for coming to birth. 
A ghost needs either the country silence after dark 
and the country sounds that penetrate the 
silence, or some antiquity of architecture. All 
the ghosts of Hampstead are in the old part. 
Hence, a child brought up in a parvenu city can 
treat a ghost story as an appointment with fear, 
intended only for his entertainment. It is true 
that I half believed in the banshee, for I had seen 
the banshee’s tower in Dunluce Castle, but the 
banshee is a family inheritance and our family 
did not happen to possess one. Once, in a seaside 
village, I slept for a month in a room overlooking 
an old graveyard, which was said to be haunted, 
and on a moonlight night I was not entirely 
sceptical about the return of spirits. But I was 
never afraid of ghosts in the way in which I was 
afraid of burglars. 

I ought not to have believed in the existence 
of burglars, perhaps, for I had never seen one ; 
but I should never have been wholly surprised to 
find one at night under my bed or in my ward- 
robe. If I had been more rational I should have 
said to myself : “‘ There is nothing in my bedroom 
that a burglar would think worth stealing: my 
brush and comb and my Sunday suit are the most 
valuable things in the room and they would 
scarcely be worth the trouble and discomfort of 
lying for hours under a bed to steal.’’ I should 
also have told myself that any intelligent burglar 
would be more likely to steal when the room was 
empty than to get under the bed and wait there 
for the arrival of a witness of his crime. A timid 
child at night, however, is not a reasonable being. 
For him the darkness is thronged with strange 
possibilities. Nearly everything he has ever seen 
in the darkness—the moon, the stars and lighted 
windows—has been not only beautiful but 
friendly ; but he suspects the presence of other 
things not so friendly living in the dark and lying 
in wait for him. 

Even to walk the stairs alone at night is for him 
a climb among perils. He cannot pass the open 
door of an unlit room without pricking his ears 
for the movement of an enemy within. He would 
feel as safe in Zululand after nightfall. For myself, 
the burglars of those days were usually men of a 
blackish countenance. They often came and stood 
on my bedroom window sill watching me through 
a chink at the edge of the blind. I had read of a, 
burglar who was charmed into good behaviour 
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by a little girl in one of Frances H Burnett’s 
stories; but all the burglars t stretched 


themselves under my bed and perched outside 
my window were evil characters on whom nothi 
but a Yale could produce the slightest effect. 
Sometimes, after the light was out, I would hear 
a faint noise and listen in case it might be a 
burglar breathing abéut a foot below me. If the 
noise came from the yard I would put my head 
out of the window and, imitating a man’s base 
voice as best I could—which was not very well— 
would threaten to call the ‘police if the unseen 
stranger did not begone. 

The timid child certainly enjoys an exciting 
life. Even by day there were mad dogs, herring 
bones, lockjaw and Catholic risings to frighten me. 
In fact, there was scarcely an hour of the day in 
which I could be sure of not being compelled to 
look into the bright eyes of danger. Mad dogs 
were only summer terrors, but when the scare 
was at its height, I saw mad dogs everywhere, 
the slightest touch of white near the mouth, was, 
in my eyes, the froth of hydrophobia ; and I had 
none of Emily Bronté’s pity for an animal so 
affected. As for the bones of herrings, the fear 
of being choked by one at the breakfast table made 
me dislike the fish for years. The dangers of 
lockjaw, I think, must have been impressed on me 
in the nursery, where it was held to be almost 
fatal to cut oneself between the thumb and the 
first finger. The only known preventive of lockjaw 
in such circumstances was a cobweb spread over 
the wound, but, as I never cut myself between the 
thumb and the first finger I had no opportunity 
of testing this. 

Oddly enough I was much less afraid of much 
more immediate perils—of typhoid fever, for 
example, which was then prevalent as a result of 
an infected water supply. Great-aunts warned me 
that I would get consumption if I did not sit up 
straight, and great-uncles told me that I would 
get rheumatism if I sat or knelt on wet grass ; 
but I scorned their fears. It is of the sen- 
sational that one is most afraid in childhood— 
things, for example, like being struck by lightning 
or stung by a wasp. 

Still, alarming as is the brattle of thunder or 
the ping of a wasp, such noises do not send a chill 
up the spine like even small noises heard at night. 
I think the widespread fear of mice must be largely 
due to the fact that they make mysterious nocturnal 
roises. I can say to my credit that I am no longer 
afraid of mice ; but, when I wake up during the 
night and hear a mouse scratching in the wall 
I still find the sound a little on the eerie side. 
Even a cow can give a boy a scare at night when 
he is walking alone along a lonely road and 
hears it moving or coughing behind a hedge. 
in its cloak of invisibility it becomes a potential 
power of evil—an enemy in ambush. How 
alarming it is, too, to be walking home alone late 
at night along a country road and to hear running 
footsteps behind one drawing nearer and nearer 
ull the very pantings of the runner become 
audible. It is difficult to imagine that it is a good 
man who is running behind one in the dark. 
Fortunately the man who overtook me on one such 
occasion was at least harmless. I could not see 
him in the dark, and, when he caught up with me 
and fell into step he was for a time panting too 
vigorously to be able to talk. When he had 
recovered his breath, however, he told me that 
he was a pig-killer living at the Irish Houses. 
He explained exactly how he killed a pig, and 
every now and then he wouid give me a push in the 
chest with his thumb to demonstrate one of his 
best strokes with the knife. I walked on beside 
him, feeling uneasy lest he should be carrying his 
knife and demonstrate the stroke on my body more 
realistically.. Seldom have I been gladder to part 


fromi an absorbingly interesting conversation- 
alist . 
Well, I am happy to say that since I have 


grown cider I have got rid of at least three of the 
tears I have enumerated—fear of hypnotists, fear 
of herring bones, and fear of burglars under the 
bed. Under my present bed there is not room 
for a burglar. ie 
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During the past weeks he had been listening to 
school broadcasts on the radio and was disgusted 
at what he had heard. One afternoon they played 
a lot of music by Beethoven. “ We want education, 
not that sort of thing.”—From report of meeting 
of Ongar Rural District Council in West Essex 
Gazette. 


I only knew one Japanese to give himself up. 
He came in and said he wanted to be an honorary 
member of the Honourable British Empire. We 
sent him off to a doctor as we suspected he was 
raving mad.—Speech by British Staff Officer, 
reported in Evening Standard. 


Friendly, kindly, and simple, he was essentially 
a reasonable man. He was a natural bacheor.— 
Evening News. 


THE MOVIES 


“Western Approaches,” at Warner’s and the 
Regal 

“WV1,’? at the Empire 

“The Second Battle of London,” at the Odeon 

“Summer Storm,” at the London Pavilion 


Here is one more achievement to add to our list of 

notable English documentaries. Western Approaches 
deals—and deals nobly, as the theme deserves—with 
the Merchant Navy. In undertaking this film the 
Crown Film Unit had set itself a considerable task ; 
that of improving on San Demetrio. For there could 
be no question that San Demetrio “ covered the 
ground,” and pretty successfully, thanks to an 
approach less impersonal. than would at one time 
have been conceivable in documentary circles. It 
gloried in the facts, and it told a story. If, by severe 
standards, this was fiction, then it was a fiction with 
he realism uppermost; an adventure was recon- 
stituted, as nearly as could be imagined to the real 
event. If one looked at the film more closely there 
were cracks: studio sets and the real thing didn’t 
attain a complete homogeneity, the actors taking part 
occasionally reminded us by a gesture that they were 
actors under restraint. Accept the human touch, 
then, accept the necessary dramatisation, but tighten 
realism to a yet higher pitch—this was the lesson to 
be learnt, and the Crown Film Unit, by accepting it, 
have immensely enlarged their method. Much of 
the drama in Western Approaches is provided by a 
small boatful of men adrift in the Atlantic, and the 
situation is made even more ac_ual and more dramatic 
than similar scenes in San Demetrio. The men, 
talking and singing, growing more silent, resting more, 
grimacing, passing the canisters of water, seeing an 
aircraft in the clouds, listening to the throb of a lurking 
submarine, stir and oppress us by their unexaggerated 
closeness. They are as real as the waves and the sky. 
Possibly actors in a studio could have achieved the 
same effect, but I very much doubt it. The Crown 
Film Unit spent many months at sea taking these 
shots, and the results justify the method. They have 
brought back a magnificent photographic haul, which 
glitters in the memory: the convoy, rough seas, 
sunset and moonlight, men in open boats, on decks 
and in cabins. Events move to a climax as the life- 
boat, an old French merchantman and a Nazi sub- 
marine come to an inevitable meeting point, like the 
iceberg and the liner in Hardy’s poem. The enemy, 
for once, aren’t caricatured—a minor tribute to the 
film’s truthfulness. My only criticism of Western 
Approaches is that the technicolor is uneven in some 
sequences, so that -a picture-postcard blue may 
suddenly intrude among more subtly graduated 
shots, and one effect of realism in the sound-track is 
that we can’t always hear what is being said. But 
these are unimportant flaws in a film that is at the top 
of its class. The producer is Ian Dalryinple, and 
script and direction are by. Pat Jackson. 
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To return to documentary, Vi displays ag, 
the well-establis technique of the Crown Fj 
Unit, kicks off with the sound track of a doodleby 
as the titles go up, and relaxes a little from its us 
restraint in the commentary. The Second Bazi): 
London gives the story from the A.A. gunner’s poin; 
view. Both films should go down well in Amerig 
which has been promised V3 for Christmas. 

The surprise of seeing Tchehov’s name in lay 
letters outside the London Pavilion is followed | 
the even more delightful discovery inside that Sv 
Storm (an adaptation from The Shooting Parry) 
not altogether unworthy of that name. A trace m 
satire has been added to the manners of old Russia, 
to my mind there is no great harm in that. \ 
Edward Everett Horton, who has so often won , 
by his harassing adventures in the present, buff 
charmingly as a landowner who wants to marry }j 
bailiff’s wife. It is a hot summer, with electrici 
in the air. His friend and rival, the local magistr; 
is Mr. George Saunders (too stricken). The lady 
would-be Iady—is Miss Linda Darnell (doesn’: fir 
all). She is stabbed at the shooting party just 
everyone sits down to champagne. As one of hg 
lovers says afterwards, “ Sometimes it’s not ; 
murderer but the one that gets murdered who j 
guilty.” Summer Storm has an excelient story a 
the director, Douglas Sirk, despite some uneay 
casting, has retained those qualities of irony and pit 
of which Tchehov is a master. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


Correspondence 


WESTERN UNION 


Sir,—Like Miss Josephy I am convinced that th 
next essential step in social organisation lies in ty 
direction of representative supra-national govefnme 
Wireless telegraphy, the aeroplane, world economi 
depressions and rocket-bombs have created both th 
need and the opportunity for such a developmen 
But all the major problerns which humanity now 
to solye—prevention of military aggression, elimin 
tion of trade slumps, control of distribution and us 
of vital raw materials, balanced expansion of industrid 
and agricultural production, control of transpo 
including civil airways, and so on—are world-wide 
scope. Certainly there are subordinate economij 
projects of the TVA type which need to be worked 
out in limited regional areas, but a score of TVAj 
will not create a law-abiding and prosperous world 
which is the only thing that really matters if civilis: 
tion is to survive. 

Yet just when all the thoughts and activities ¢ 
progressives should be concentrated on this suprem 
objective, we are offered half a dozen partial scheme 
which, while they may all have their merits within the 
framework of world government, are well-nigh value 
less—and even dangerous—when presented as subit- 
tutes for the wider system. He must indecd be 
utopian idealist who would throw all his eggs into the 
basket of a permanent “ Big Three” Alliance, « 
functional federalism, or international employer 
worker syndicates, or a Européan Federation, or evel 
a Western Union. 

Mr. Aylmer Vallance sees in the Western Unio 
proposal an opportunity to develop an economic pow! 
bloc directed against the U.S.A., and, to a lesser extent 
a military power bloc directed—against whom? Jj 
we are so cynical that we are prepared to assume tha 
the world must still continue to be rent by sections 
economical and military conflicts, while the peoplé 
stand by voiceless and helpless, then perhaps that # 
the only course to take. 

Miss Josephy, too, would apparently have us 
more cynical. Cynicism is hardly a quality wit 
which to build a new world. But perhaps she meat 
to write “sceptical”? If so, I agree. I for one am 
sceptical about her claim that the “ European Resist’ 
ance Movements” desire a European Federation 
There is no such thing as a united voice of the Resi 
ance Movements. They vary considerably in compos" 
tion and outlook, though their general tendency § 
undoubtedly Leftish. The French Socialist Party, \ 
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quote one example, has gone on record for a “ Unité 
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States of the World.” Why has Federal Union 
abandoned this aim? Why, instead of expanding 
Clarence Streit’s original and limited conception of a 
union of the “‘ Democracies ” into a world-wide union, 
has it restricted itself to the lesser aim of a European 
Federation ? 

The difficulty about a European Federation is that 
no one knows where Europe begins and ends. Europe,’ 
excluding the British Commonwealth and the U.S.S.R., 
would inevitably come under the domination of the 
centrally-placed German population-bloc. Europe, 
including those countries, ceases to be Europe, and 
becomes three-quarters of the world, extending over 
most of Africa, Asia and ‘Australasia, as well as part 
of North America. Why, then, exclude the remaining 
quarter—the U.S.A. and Latin America? But they 
will exchide themselves, some will answer. If they 
do, then we may have to work without them. But 
are we so certain of failure—and a dangerous failure 
it would be—that we will not even put out the effort 
necessary to induce them to come in? This is where 
Dumbarton Oaks offers the opportunity we seek. 
Not in its present form, to be sure, but in the form 
that it can gradually assume if the progressive forces 
in each country will work to instruct their peoples in 
the benefits and tasks of supra-national government, 
so that the delegates from those countries can go to 
the new world organisation with a popular mandate 
favouring the progressive extension of its powers. 
If, by appropriate organisation, we can educate and 
mobilise public opinion in a sufficient number of 
leading countries, we can eventually transform the 
crude framework of Dumbarton Oaks into the 
structure of a genuine United States of the World. 

15 Ranelagh Gardens, WILLIAM WARBEY 

Barnes, S.W.13. 


COMMON WEALTH 

Sir,—I cannot reply to Mr. Davenport without 
summarising, however briefly, the analysis which 
Common Wealth makes of the present world situation. 

We believe that a revolutionary struggle is de- 
veloping in Europe between the People (repre- 
sented by the Resistance Movements) and the Old 
Order (represented in most cases by the nominees 
of the Foreign Office and the State Department). : We 
anticipate a struggle of a somewhat similar pattern 
in India, Burma, Malaya and China whenever Japan 
is defeated. In a world which contains this struggle 
we do not expect “ normality” in our own country. 
At some time in the next few years we anticipate a 
British situation which cannot be handled by social- 
reform-cum-public-control-of-private-ownership ; it 
will require, we believe, a complete social and eco- 
nomic reconstruction of our country based upon a 


rejection not only of the practices, but also of the 
principles, of Monopoly Capitalism. 

The whole future of Jumanity depends upon 
whether the People or the Old Order comes out on 
top in this world-wide struggle. In our own country, 
the first step—the preliminary to all the other mighty 
problems that lie beyond—is the resounding defeat 
of British Toryism at the next election. This is a 
matter not of political expediency but of high prin- 
ciple. For if British Toryism rules the country again 
the whole weight of Britain will continue to be thrown 
on the wrong side throughout the crucial years which 
will determine (inter alia) the question of “ World 
War Number Three, or Not.” 

In these circumstances, Common Wealth is quite 
unashamed of having discussed with representatives 


of the Labour Party the possibilities of some form of 


organisational co-operation. Mr. Davenport, in 
common with many other publicists, has misinterpreted 
these current discussions as being an application or 
* demand ”’ for affiliation. We hope our eyes are not 
quite closed, but we do not share Mr. Davenport’s 
unqualified condemnation of the Labour Party. Our 
discussions are proceeding, and at the moment of 
writing I believe it is true to say that no definite 
decision has been made by either organisation. 

In any*case, if these discussions have involved any 
difficulties or disadvantages for Common Wealth, we 
count these as being well worthy of acceptance in view 
of the issues which now confront humanity. What- 
ever the outcome of the discussions, Common Wealth, 
either alone or in association with other organisations, 
will not die merely because we have discussed matters 
with the Labour Party. Our fate will depend upon 
whether our analysis of the world situation is correct ; 
and (if it is correct) upon whether our side, or the 
other side, is going to dominate the next ten or twenty 
years of world history. 

No one, I think, would expect me to make any reply 
to the personal charges which Mr. Davenport scatters 
round so widely—beyond, perhaps, to say that it is 
strange, and yet not so strange, to hearall these charges 
coming from him. For Mr. Davenport himself wrote 
a book around which he hoped that an organisation 
called ““ Common Wealth ”’ would spring into political 
significance (see “‘ Vested Interests or Common Pool,” 
page 16). The book ran into four impressions but no 
organisation ever came into existence. Perhaps he has 
his own personal reasons for wishfully thinking the 
early demise of the organisation which was in fact 
established by others; but the Common Wealth 
grapes are not necessarily sour merely because they 
do not grow on Mr. Davenport’s vine. 

P.S.—Mr. Davenport is quite wrong in saying that 
our funds are exhausted, or that our Chairman ever 


385 
said they were; he would be quite right in saying 
that our financial needs are almost inexhaustible. 

House of Commons. RICHARD ACLAND 

WHY SO MANY ? 

Sir,—The title of Professor Joad’s article on 
population clearly defines his point of view. Although ° 
he is well aware of the facts, he seems to question th¢ 
reality of the problem and the reason for all the fuss. 

Broadly speaking, he argues in favour of a smal! 
population on two grounds :— 

(1) He refers us to the facts of differential fertility 
and suggests that we should put far more 
emphasis on quality (as the Swedes did}, 
rather than quantity. 

(2) He reminds us of our inability to feed, house 
and educate our present population §suffi- 
ciently. There are clearly too many of us— 
just look at the trains, the cinemas and the 
streets ! 

This is similar to the old and attractive argu- 
ment that we should let our population decline 
so that we can get rid of unemployment. 
Now, all these points are clear enough in themselves, 
but they altogether miss the issue. Nobody is 
denying that a small population might be better than 
a large one; or claiming that a large population has 
any inherent virtues. 

The economic argument which Professor Joad is 
trying to escape does not refer to a small population, 
but to a declining one. He is being unrealistic in 
comparing two static conceptions—a small and a large 
population. This problem is a dynamic one. 

Unfortunately, there is little question about the 
evil effects of a dechning population. It results in a 
declining economy which, in ‘turn, means more (not 
less) unemployment. It means less opportunity for 
youth ; it involves an ever-declining proportion of 
productive labour. 

As Dr. Joad says, the factors which led to our 
present position are still there and have. created an 
age-composition inherent in which lies the impetus 
to a further ageing and, ultimately, continuous de- 
clining of the population. : 

That is why there is reason ior alarm. That is 
why a /aissez-fatre policy, like that which Dr. Joad’s 
article intentionally, or. unintentionally, advocates, 
will result, not in the attractively small, stab!e popula- 
tion which he fancies, but a decline which can only 
be stopped if we take action now. 

Nobody, with any knowledge, can advocate «& rise 
in the Net Reproduction Rate sufficient to promise 
a population increase. The most we can hope for is 
a stabilisation of the population at, perhaps, three- 
quarters its present level in so many years. 
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Even this involves an increase in the N.R.R. so 
large as to require all our efforts, both in the attempt 
to spread relevant facts as widely as possible and in 
a campaign for a strong and positive Government 


spite of all the protestations made over the -affaire 
Alan Bush; and that one may not discuss the work 
of poets who are heretics, unless one abstains from 
mentioning their heresy. I don’t see how one can 
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the vague atmosphere of resolutions, messages and 
occasional cables,” and beginning “‘ to plan the actuaj 
machinery of exchange.” “Critic”? remarks, “| 
couldn’t agree more,” and says that we should begin 
“as soon as conditions permit.” Why do they not 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Tue reaction from puritanism has been so 
strong and general in the last forty years or more 
that we assume the extreme forms are dying. I 
do not believe they are. One kind of puritanism 
goes, after a long battle, and a new one takes its 
place. In an irreligious age, puritanism simply 
becomes scientific or political. Or it becomes a 
psychological method. We may suppose that the 
Plymouth Brethren are a declining sect ; but their 
lace is taken by new international sects like the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, and this group is manifestly 
on the increase. It is not difficult to see why. 
The attack on science, the attack on social and 
political effort, does not affect the educated alone ; 
it is eagerly followed by the ignorant and power- 
jess. And then there are more intimate attrac- 
tions. Extreme puritanism gives purpose, drama 
and intensity to private life. One of the greatest 
mistakes which the genial critics of puritanism 
make is to suppose that puritanism seen from the 
outside is the same as puritanism seen from the 
inside. Outwardly the extreme puritan appears 
narrow, crabbed, fanatical, gloomy and dull; but 
from the inside—what a series of dramatic climaxes 
his life is, what a fascinating casuistry beguiles 
him, how he is bemused by the comedies of 
duplicity, sharpened by the ingenious puzzles of 
the conscience, and carried away by the eloquence 
of hypocrisy. He lives like a soldier, now in the 
flash of battle, now in the wangling of camp and 
billet. However much he may bore others, he 
never suffers from boredom himself. 

That distress eats into the lives of the children 
of the puritans. Puritanism burns up the air and 
leaves a vacuum for its descendants. I have been 
reading Edmund Gosse’s Father and Son,* which 
describes. the remarkable life of a family of 
Plymouth Brethren and, there, an insufferable 
ennui drove the son from his father’s faith. 
Extreme peculiarity in a religious sect is exciting, 
even stimulating and enlarging to a child; it 
isolates him, and in doing so gives him a heady 
importance, an enormous lead (in some respects) 
over his more orthodox fellows. But the experi- 
ence is too fierce. It creates that “‘ chaffiness ’’— 
so quickly burned out—which the early Quakers 
were always talking about. The real reason for 
the boredom to come lies in that war against the 
imagination which all puritan sects—the political 
and scientific it should be observed, as well as the 
religious—have undertaken. Sir Edmund Gosse’s 
parents would not allow their child to read or hear 
stories. Fact, yes; but stories were not true, 
therefore they were lies. The young Gosse, whose 
father was a scientist, was familiar with birds, 
insects, the creatures of the sea, and with books 
of scientific travel; but he had never heard of 
Jack the Giant Killer or Little Red Riding Hood. 

So far as my “ dedication” was concerned [he 
writes] I can but think that my parents were in 
error thus to exclude the imaginary from my out- 
look upon facts. They desired to make me truthful ; 
the tendency was to make me positive and sceptical. 

Had they wrapped me in the soft folds of super- 

natural fancy my mind might have been longer 

content to follow their traditions in an unquestioning 
spirit. 

Yet it would be hard to call the elder Gosse a 
otally unimaginative man. As a scientist he was 
unimaginative, and so nipped the promise of his 
own intellect and career; but as a religious man 
he was riotously imaginative. He lived in the 
Esstern imagery of the Bible, he believed in it 
literally, he apprehended the instant end of the 
world and prepared himself for a literal flight 
upwards into the air towards the arms of the 
angels. His was simply an intense and narrow 
magination, And there is a comment by the son 
tere which is very suggestive. We might assume 
that Gosse senior was a typical middle class 
Victorian scientist and nonconformist, presumably 
Gnditioned by his class and his age and bent on 
the general purpose of practical self-improve- 
mnt; but, as the son points out, the father’s 


FATHER AND SON By Edmund Gosse. Heinemann. 
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religious life sprang from a far earlier period. 
Gosse senior was not a nineteenth-century man ; 
his Calvinism had survived, one might say intact, 
from the seventeenth century. Conduct, which 
meant everything to the nineteenth-century man, 
meant little to the elder Gosse; vision, the 
condition of grace, was everything. Later on, 
when the boy grew up and went to live in London, 
the father was worried very little by what the boy 
did ; but was in agony about what he might think 
or feel. Was he still a dedicated soul, had he 
fallen from grace ? To such questions the elder 
Gosse might bring the exhausting and petti- 
fogging enquiry of a lawyer, rather than the 
imaginative anxiety of the religious mystic ; but 
the attitude, as the son says, is nearer Bunyan’s 
or Jeremy Taylor’s than it is t6 the nineteenth 
century. 

In our talk about environment we too easily 
assume that people living in the same time, in 
the same place, under the same conditions, are 
alike in their responses. We forget the time-lags, 
the overlaps, the sports and faults of history. It 
is surprising to find that American travellers in 
London in the middle of the century saw an 
eighteenth-century city. We detect such lags and 
fixations in nations which are far enough away, 
in the Germans, the Spaniards, the Irish. We do 
not so easily detect them in private life. What 


was it that prolon he seventeenth century 
stamp upon the elder Go One explanation 
might be that, on both sides, the family was a 


genteel one of steadily declining fortune. No 
family is more tenacious of the past, more prone 
to fixation than the declining family. We have 
only to compare Gosse’s quarrel with Butler’s 
to see the difference between two contemporaries. 
Gosse was fortunate; for Butler’s nineteenth- 
century father had become a kind of practical 
Jehovah who thrashed prayer and Latin into his 
son indifferently. Gosse never hated his father. 
There was a break, a tragic and passionate break, 
not a clash of wills so much as a division of 
principles ; and, since the breach was tragic, its 
agony was without resentment. Butler and his 
father, in their common hatred, were vituperative 
to the end; the Gosses gazed helplessly, 
emotionally across the gulf of history between 
them. Centuries separated them. The violence 
of the revolutionary nineteenth century did not 
possess them ; and so it was the scorn, the satire 
and hatred of Butler and not the scrupulous, 
unavailing sympathy and impartial regrets of 
Gosse, that were to whip up the violent reaction 
against the Victorian family, and especially the 
Victorian father. 

Gosse’s attitude to his father is acquiescent and 
almost Gibbonian. If Gosse’s imagination had 
been fed in childhood he might have used his 
father as a starting point for one of those imagi- 
native libels, like Dickens’s portrait of Micawber, 
which are fatherhood’s vicarious and unwilling 
gift to literature. But from Gosse, the ex-puritan 
and melodious prig, we get instead a positive, 
literal, sceptical document. What an incredible 
story the mere facts make. Nothing fixes the 
fantastic note like the episode of the moth. The 
naturalist, his wife and his child were at prayer 
one morning in 1855: 

. . . when through the open window a brown 
moth came sailing. My mother immediately 
interrupted the reading of the Bible by saying to 
my father, “Oh, Henry, do you think that can be 
Boletobia?’’ My father rose up from the sacred 
book, examined the insect, which had now perched, 
and replied, “ No! It is only the common Vapourer 
Orgyia antiqua!’’ resuming his seat and the 
exposition of the Word, Without any apology or 
embarrassment. 

I said earlier that Gosse senior could not be called 
unimaginative, but as the son points out, he was 
certainly deficient in sympathetic imagination. 
In one sense his fanatical religion was scientific, 
an exhaustive classification and checking up. 
There was, for example, the question of Prophecy. 
The father said that no small element in his 
wedded happiness had been the fact that my 
mother and he were of one mind in the interpreta- 
tion of Sacred prophecy. They took to it as 


puritans will—an inveterate irony. 
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profane families take to cards or the piano. They 
played with the Book of Revelation as if it were 
Happy Families or Snap : 

When they read of seals broken and of vials 
poured forth, of the star which was called Worm- 
wood that fell from Heaven, and of men whose hair 
was as the hair of women ang their teeth as the 
teeth of lions, they did not admit for a moment 
that these vivid mental pictures were of a poetic 
character, but they regarded them as positive state- 
ments, in guarded language, describing events 
which were to happen, and could be recognised 
when they did happen. It was the explanation, the 
perfectly prosaic and positive explanation, of all 
these wonders which drew them to study the 
Habershons and the Newtons whose books they so 
much enjoyed. They were helped by these guides 
to recognise in wild Oriental visions direct state- 
ments regarding Napoleon III and Pope Pius IX, 
and the King of Piedmont, historic figures which 
they conceived as foreshadowed, in language which 
admitted of plain interpretation, under the names 
of denizens of Babylon and companions of the Wild 
Beast. 

The conviction that the last days of the queenly 
arrogance of Rome had come so affected Gosse’s 
mother that her husband wrote in his diary that 
it “‘had irradiated her dying hours with: an 
assurance that was like the light of Morning Star.”’ 
As the years went slowly by—and how slowly they 
passed for. the bored and ailing child who was 
expected to live at this pitch—it began to dawn 
on him that there was something incredibly trivial 
about such convictions. The elder Gosse could 
swallow Eliot’s stuff about prophecy and yet 
reject Darwin. He was an educated man yet he 
could say that Shakespeare, Marlowe and Ben 
Jonson endangered the soul and that Dickens was 
preferable to Scort ‘‘ because Dickens showed 
love in a ridiculous light.’’ The child of such a 
man was obliged to develop two selves. One 
assented, got itself publicly baptised and dedicated 
at the age of ten, and confounded the wise with 
his theology and unction ; the other quietly built 
up a very different mind—and as the sons of 
This came 
out at the time when his father was thinking of 
marrying again. The father (the child sharply 
detected) was put, for once, in the position of the 
penitent. One was required, the child remem- 
bered, ‘‘ to testify in season and out of season.” 
Was the lady (he therefore asked) “‘ one of the 
Lord’s children ’’ ? Had she, he pressed, ‘‘ taken 
up her cross in baptism’’? The father had to 
admit that the lady had been brought up in the 
** so-called Church of England.’’ ‘‘ Papa,’’ said 
the little prig, wagging his finger, ‘‘ Don’t tell me 
that she’s a pedobaptist ? ”’ 

Gosse was encouraged to draw this portrait by 
the revolt of the times. He was faced by the 
difficulty that at the moments when narrow or 
peculiar religion is behaving most ludicrously. ‘it 
is also providing its adherents with emotions or 
intentions that one must respect. Nothing could 
have been more intellectually disgraceful and 
spiritually diastrous than the boy’s public dedica- 
tion; nothing more dingily farcical; or more 
humiliating when one considers that Gosse’s 
father was, after all, an educated man. Yet one 
must respect the emotions that the participant 
felt. There is, as Gosse said, something comic 
and tragic, really tragic, in the theme. On a 
similar subject Mark Twain became savage; he 
was driven to a kind of insulting nihilism. Gosse, 
in the end, was rather more bored than outraged 
by his father, for he understood the defect of 
character that had caused the malady. He saw 
that the sin was the denial of the imagination and 
the pestering of the judgment. He saw that: at 
the time of the Darwin crisis, his father had really 
sold his intellect and perhaps his soul. That 
flight to Devonshire was a flight from the society 
of his equals who would challenge his faith every 


day, into a society of rustics who could be 
guaranteed io swallow everything he said. We 
smile with amusement and irony at the two figures : 
the father examining his insects under the natural- 
ist’s microscope, che son applying the lens of the 
biographer and producing one of the most brilliant 
miniators of his century. V. S. PRITCHET! 
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GERMANY’S REBELS 


Four Centuries of Struggle 


In Tyrannos. 
A Sym- 


Against Tyranny in Germany. 
posium. Lindsay Drummond. _ 16s. 


“ There’s nothing of Germany I want to keep 
except my books.” It was a brilliant and 
successful German writer, by birth a Jew, who 
said this in my hearing the other day. To-day 
he is an exile in London and in middle life his 
career is atanend. The thousands of able refugees 
who have saved little from the wreck of German 
civilisation, except their lives and their books, 
would be less than human if they could escape 
their moments, nay their torturing hours of 
bitterness. But in the minds of the best among 
then memory battles with resentment. There 
were men behind the books they value—the 
brave and enlightened men who wrote them and 
the millions who cherished them and modelled 
their lives upon them. To do honour to these 
leaders of the nobler German tradition a group 
of exiled writers have collaborated in producing 
for our benefit this volume of biographical 
sketches. Among them is the friend I have 
quoted. It is something more than a book: it is 
an act of rare generosity. The contributors 
have settled their own account with their perse- 
cutors by presenting us with a portrait gallery 
of the comrades who suffered with them during 
four centuries in the still unfinished struggle 
against barbarism in their native country. If they 
have done a service to the better Germany, we 
also owe them a debt, for we shall stumble and 
err, unless we can school ourselves to face all the 
facts of this unfamiliar history. In these pages 
we meet the rebels as well as the tyrants. 

My work has obliged me to make some study 
of German history. But this book has given me 
what I lacked before, a sense of the continuity 
and width-of the German struggle for freedom. 
It was much less spasmodic than I had supposed, 
and behind the few conspicuous champions who 
fell) in the front ranks there were multitudes of 
obscure lieutenants, who also suffered and dared. 
Of the two big efforts for freedom, when the great 
masses of this nation swung into action, the 
Peasants’ War of 1525 and the Liberal campaign 
of 1848, we all know something, but how many of 
us could give any coherent account of the incessant 
struggles that filled two decades of the nineteenth 
century and culminated on the barricades of 
Vienna and Berlin? How many armed risings 
were there, how many students’ conspiracies, 
how many mutinies of the militia, how many 
executions, sometimes aggravated by torture ? 
To form any lively picture of the Thirties and 
Forties of the last century one must go about it 
as some of these writers have done, by exhuming 
forgotten letters, piecing biographies together 
and reproducing the recollections which they drew 
from their grandfathers in boyhood. There 
results & massive impression of ferment and 
rebellion to which in our own days there is hardly 
a parallel unless it be in Russia round about 1905. 
There are, moreover, objective facts to confirm 
this impression. In Paris alone, when Marx and 
Heine found an asylum there, there were 80,000 
German political refugees. 

In this book, in a series of portraits that begin 
with Ulrich von Hutten and end with Karl 
Licbknecht, we have the story of this long struggle 
for freedom. With the men of action some 
thinkers and writers are included, Leibnitz, 
Lessing, Hegel, Nietzsche and Heine, while two 
essays deal with the Peasants’ War and 1848. 

I could have wished that more space had been 


_allotted to these two turning points in German 


history, though Fredrich Heymann and Monty 
Jacobs have done all that practised writers could 
do. to make them intelligible to the English reader. 
If in outlook and destiny England is the antithesis 


to Germany, the chief reason may be, as Treitschke 
was the.first to argue, that in Germany in the 
sixteenth century it was the feudal Right which 
won, whereas in our country a century later it was 
defeated at Marston Moor and Naseby. Dr. Karl 


Wolff has painted Lessing for us not merely as a 





rather pugnacious devotee of truth, but as a 
lovable human being. That Leibnitz is in his 
proper place in this volume, I am not sure. He 
fought no tyrants and the broad effect of his 
optimism upon his century was to reinforce the 
complacency and inertia of the ruling caste. 
Was the man who tried to lure Louis XIV into an 
invasion of Egypt a pacifist, as Dr. Bluth calls 
him ? Buta great citizen of the world he assuredly 
was, who sought to give it a universal language 
and an all-embracing religion. Again I could have 
wished that Kant rather than Hegel had been the 
chosen philosopher of this portrait gallery. What 
emerges from Hugo Fischer’s study is chiefly 
his seminal influence on the European Left from 
Marx to Croce. Dr. Friedmann has carried out a 
brilliant rescue in snatching Nietzsche from the 
clutches of the Nazis. Hellenist that he was, he 
was as far removed from their barbarism as a 
sensitive European could be. There are.full 


- chapters on Marx and Lasselle, but the most 


successful essays may be those that deal with a 
relatively simple and straightforward subject— 
notably ‘‘ Spartacus,’”’ by Hanno Lind. Mr. 
Sternfeld has written a moving human document 
on ‘‘ German Students and their Professors,” 
while Heinrich Fischer’s study of the daring 
Viennese genius Karl Kraus is doubly welcome, 
because he is so little known in this country. 
In sum this book, which owes not merely its 
genial introductory essay but its inspiration to its 
editor, Hans Reyfisch, is as readable as it is 
instructive. H. N. BRAILSFORD 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF MUSIC 


Musical Articles from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. By DONALD FRANcis Tovey. 
12s. 6d. ; 

Essays in Musical Analysis : Chamber Music. 
By DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY. 12s. 6d. 
Beethoven. By DONALD FRANCIS TOvEY. 73. 6d. 
The Interpretation of the Music of the 

Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
By ARNOLD DOLMETSCH. I5s. 
(All published by the Oxford University Press.) 

The death of Donald Tovey meant several kinds 
of loss to the world of music, because he was not 
only a scholar and an executant of a high order, 
but also a composer of no mean imagination. For 
these reasons his musical criticism is of the kind 
rightly called creative, since his comparative 
researches into the depths of musical composi- 
tion and history have radically modified many 
people’s ideas on the basic features of form, 
harmony, melody and rhythm. An enemy of the 
solemn, the pretentious and the superficial, Tovey 
wre's about music in an admirably accessible 
style, marred only by a bad habit of jokes that 
hold up his arguments without really illuminating 
them. His was a most ingratiating personality, 
and it enabled him to write profoundly about 
music without incurring the hostility of those— 
and they are many—who regard critics as a species 
of mole. 

In point of fact the occupational disease of 
artistic criticism is only rarely envious malice ; 
far more commonly it is just overwork—the 
necessity of attending to and noticing a great 
quantity of bad art. The result, it is to be feared, 
is that some few critics come subconsciously to 
dislike the art to which an original sensitiveness 
caused them to devote their discriminative 
faculties. But these are exceptions, and in view 
of. the hatred with which many otherwise intelli- 
gent people (numbering among them, it must be 
said, a large proportion of unsuccessful artists) 
regard all critics, it cannot be too emphatically 
stated that criticism is not only a_ perfectly 
legitimate function of the mind, but a most 
necessary one. For the good critic infinitely 
prefers to appreciate and compare, rather than to 
carp, which is always depressing unless the object 
of criticism is quite impressively vile. The fact 
that so many great artists—among them Baude- 
laire and Schumann—have thought it worth 
their while to write about art as well as to create 
it, suggests that the two activities are not as wide 
apart as is generally thought./ A literary critic 
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like Walter Bagehot, an art critic like Roger Fry 
anda musical critic like Paul Henry Lang, are 
artists in appreciation and the discovery of the 
hidden processes of creation, and their work 
provides the oxygen in the atmosphere which 
keeps art alive. 

To this distinguished band Donald Tovey 
unquestionably belonged. It is my _ personal 
opinion that his most profound, as well as his 
most fascinating, criticism is to be found in the 
volumes of his Essays in Musical Analysis, bu 
there can be no doubt of the advantage in possess- 
ing his contributions to the Encylopedia 
Britannica bound into a single volume. As Mr, 
Hubert Foss says in his introduction, “ Tovey set 
great store by these articles; they represent his 
mature considerations on divers aspects of music 
which pretty well cover the whole ground, and, 
taken in a general light, they could hardly be 
more interesting or more comprehensive.” The 
biographies which Tovey wrote for the same 
compilation are not included in this volume— 
rightly so, I think, for they contain little of critical 
value that he has not said elsewhere. 

Tovey’s approach to music was in no sense 
revolutionary: he had no axe to grind and no 
doctrine to preach ; he expounded, in the light of 
abundant knowledge and a great deal of practical 
experience. His prejudices were few, but such 
as they are they reveal the bias of his mind towards 
Teutonic music. A distaste for Liszt that amounted 
to incomprchension, and a comparative neglect of 
French and Russian music, with the significant 
exception of Berlioz and Saint-Saéns: such are 
the lacune which we might expect to find in an 
English critic of Tovey’s generation. More 
harmful, perhaps, was his refusal to see that the 
way to bring order out of the present confusion 
of styles is not to cling to classical rules but to 
evolve a new system. Tovey was fairly con- 
temptuous of any such attempts that met his eye, 
and evidently thought this attitude consistent 
with severity towards any composer who, while 
preserving classical forms, deviated at ali far 
from classical harmony and tonality. To this 
extent the charge of academicism, which is some- 


_times levelled at Tovey’s criticism (though more 


often at his music) is justified; but it is fairer 
and more constructive to realise that on his own 
ground no critic has contributed more to the 
elucidation of masterpieces. 

His method of approaching his f@udience could 
be thought disingenuous. It was characteristically 
British in him to pooh-pooh the difficulties 
inherent in technical criticism and to claim that 
the layman could easily comprehend what he 
wrote ; yet I doubt whether any of his analytical 
essays will be thoroughly understood by anyone 
who cannot read a score and has not something 
more than the rudiments of musical syntax. 
There is a vile tradition in our universities that 4 
wholly serious subject had better be approached 
in a mock-serious manner, and the dreadful jokes 
with which Tovey playfully trounces the reader 
are his method of pretending that he is not 4 
highbrow writer. The pretence was ill-founded 
and did him a disservice with those to whom music 
is more than a pastime. 

On the other hand, as a highly educated man, 
Tovey could be extremely witty, and some of his 
most profound passages of criticism have a general 
brilliance that is delightful. 

If you wish to build: a musical cloudscape like 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia, or even like the arpeggi¢ 
Preludes in the Forty-Eight, you must build it out 
of something like nature’s materials. Nature builds 
hers ona scale of many miles in three dimensions, but 
she builds with air and water-vapour. The painter 
will not vulgarise his skyscape by making the 
clouds take the form of a human face, nor will he even 
think. highly of the clever artist who places 3 
harbour-view of the New York skyscrapers bencath 
a cloudscape which too obviously imitates their out 
lines. Similarly, Bach will not put Gounod’s Avy: 
Maria on the top of his First Prelude, quite apat 
from such a matter of taste as addressing the Virgit 
with the musical equivalent of “ darling” in ut 
eleventh bar. If he puts melody on the top of # 
arpeggio prelude at all, it will be as florid as in 
E minor Tenth Prelude, where you may notice 0 
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things : first, as has already been pointed out, that 
the of this prelude is a very steady > SO 
that, if the whole is a cloudscape, it is in a very 
solid perspective ; and secondly, that the melody is 
so florid that it is more like cirrus clouds than like 
anything more concrete. 

That paragraph occurs in Tovey’s unfinished 
monograph on Beethoven—a subject on which he 
was an acknowledged master and which drew out 
all his best qualities as a critic. Read in conjunc- 
tion with the analyses of particular works in 
Tovey’s earlier volumes, this book gives a most 
thorough insight into the compositional methods 
of Beethoven, and provides, by hint and implica- 
tion, an original picture of the man himself. It 
is tragic that Tovey should not have lived to 
complete so important a book; meanwhile, in 
spite of an obvious lack of revision, it is much 
more than a fragment. 

A sentence in Tovey’s wonderful essay on 
Bach’s Goldberg Variations (in the Chamber 
Music Volume) gives, in succinct and amusingly 
characteristic phrases, the substance of Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s invaluable and now reprinted book : 

So long as we avoid weak or exclusively modern 
traits, so long as we do not indulge in unscholarly 
renderings of ornaments, in pedal effects based on 
modern conceptions antagonistic to distinct part- 
writing, in sophistications, paradoxes, flippancy, 

Weltschmerz, and all else that makes art unneces- 

sarily hard to understand, we cannot put too much 

life into our reading of old classics. 

If only all executants of late Renaissance and 
Baroque music would accept Mr. Dolmetsch’s 
instructions and follow them, the effects in per- 
formance would be far-reaching. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


POINTS OF VIEW 


Trumpet Voluntary. By G. B. STERN. Cassell. 
12s. 6d. : 
Where’s Sammy? By SAMMY SCHULMAN. 

Herbert Fenkins. 15s. 

The difference between these autobiographical 
accounts is conveyed in their opening sentences. 
Miss Stern begins : 

Whenever I come out into the Rope-walk, now 
that I have returned from the Berkshire Downs to 
London, I always glance pensively towards my 
former abode. 

And Mr. Schulman, at whose photographic 
records of history in the process of being made 
you must often have looked in the newspapers 
and magazines of the last ten years : 

What made this Sammy run on that August 
morning twenty years ego was that Warren Gamaliel 
Harding had died. 


Off and on, for 280 pages, Miss Stern “‘ glances 
pensively’”’.at the effects upon her personal 
history of the events which Sammy Schuiman 
*‘runs’ to record. But what is the quality of 
Miss Stern’s pensiveness ? On the day in 1942 
that the French Fleet scuttled itself in Toulon, 
she was dining at Boulestin’s, and in a succulent 
passage of 48 lines she recalls with effective relish 
the liquid and solid composition of that somewhat 
un-austerity dinner. Her subsequent comment on 
the news from France is contained in three lines: 

Had we known a couple of hours sooner, there 
would have been no irony in toasting that valiant 
hopeless gesture in the last bottle of Chablis le 
Pinet Blanc, 1929. 

Now I have no quarrel with Miss Stern for 
dining at Boulestin’s: it is the comparative scale 
of values implied in this and many similar passages 
which irritates. You are reminded of the/ popular 
song of some years ago: “‘ It ain’t what you do, 
it’s the way that you do it.’ Miss Stern has 
herself described the theme of Trumpet Voluntary 
with perhaps unconscious aptness : 

We chant a threnody for rhythm and. normality 
by our too mournful insistence that the war has 
irrevocably smashed everything. 

But what had the war, in fact, smashed up for 
her, apart from her Albany rooms, at the ruins.of 
which she pensively glances in the first paragraph 
of Chapter One? She scatters a neat catalogue 
throughout the book: trips by Train Bleu to the 
Riviera, visits to Vienna and Istamboul and 
Trinidad, ‘‘ and certainly, no doubt about it, 
America in the winter.’’ We hear a constant 
undertone of nostalgic regret for the mixture more 
or less as before, and superimposed upon it a 
vague note of uneasiness when she is confronted 
with the physical manifestation of the war, 
curiously synonymous, one feels, with a major 
operation she underwent at the beginning of 1940. 

Miss Stern places herself in the intellectual 
grand monde between the wars — she has a dis- 
concerting trick of referring to ‘‘ Noel’’ and 
‘‘John,’’ for example, and only letting you 
incidentally into the secret that she is talking 
familiarly of Mr. Coward and Mr. Van Druten. 
Her book has the graceful charm of a past world, 
seen mistily through mellow and regretful eyes, 
but her constant side-slipping from topic to topic 
becomes after a time irritating, and in the end 
tiresome. You shut the book, which ends, as it 
begins, for no apparent reason, with the thought 
that here was one, harmless enough, who fiddled 
while Rome burned, and is now, that her violin is 
broken, at a loss. You feel inclined to mutter, 
perhaps ungraciously, ‘‘ So what ?”’ 
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While Miss Stern is “ pensive,’ Sammy 
Schulman ‘‘runs’’; and in contrast to the 


dominant note of Trumpet Voluntary, Mr. Schul- 
man’s account leaves the impression that in the 
15 years or so before 1939, during which he 
covered photographically most of the more 
sensational events on both sides of the Atlantic, 
he was only preparing his talents and personality 
which came to full fruition at the outbreak of the 
war. Unlike Miss Stern, he is not a profes- 
sional writer, and his book is neither graceful 
nor charming ; but it has the crude humour and 
the crude and immediate taste of reality. The 
unpolished and direct vitality with which he 
chronicles the very rawness of contemporary 
history is like a breath of clean, cold, impersonal 
wind after reading Trumpet Voluntary, and his 
inarticulateness at times conveys a feeling that is 
deeper than all the 280 pages of Miss Stern’s 
book. 

Trumpet Voluntary is a luxury product, like the 
glass of Chablis le Pinet Blanc, 1929, which Miss 
Stern raised to the scuttled French Fleet. Where's 
Sammy ? is symbolised by a sentence on the last 
page but one: 

If in peace a picture is worth 10,000 words, a 
war-picture must be worth 100,000, for it conveys 
an emotion which takes so many, many words to 
convey—the emotion of horror. 

However unfortunately, it is that, and not Miss 
Stern’s world, which is the world of to-day. 

W. P. RILLA 


NEGRO SEGREGATION 


Patterns of Negro Segregation. By CHARLES 
S. JOHNSON. Gollancz. 18s. 

This ponderous volume is one of a number of 

memoranda written at the request of Dr. Karl 


.Gunnar Myrdal of the University of Stockholm, 


to assist him in his general study of Negro life 
in America, a task entrusted to him by the 
Carnegie Corporation. The author delights in 
phrases like “‘ neglect to take hygienic measures 
for cleanliness,’ but if the reader can ignore the 
style, he will find a comprehensive and well- 
documented survey of the varying patterns of 
Negro segregation in the United States. 

These patterns are diverse and depend on the 
social and economic factors dominant in each 
region. A great many examples of differing 
racial practices are cited : 

Some of the office buildings in Atlanta have a 
separate elevator for Negroes. All Negroes must 
ride up in this elevator, but all of the cars will take 
Negroes down. 
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Convention varies to such an extent that Negroes 
are often uncertain as to the behaviour expected 
of them. 

Mr. Johnson distinguishes four major response 
patterns by the Negro; acceptance, avoidance, 
indirect hostility and overt hostility. In the 
South, the middle and lower class Negroes tend 
to accept the race conventions, cither uncon- 
sciously or as a matter of expediency. Upper class 
Negroes react somewhat differently and in order 
to preserve a sense of self-estcem, avoid all race 
contacts which might give them a sense of 
inferiority. It is in the border and Northern States 
‘that the Negro reacts most vehemently to the 
racial pattern, and it is noteworthy that none of 
the race riots last year occurred in Southern cities. 
Unfortunately, the reactions of whites to current 
racial conventions do not get the attention that 
they deserve. 

The most obvious fault in the book is found 
in the author’s analysis of segregation in sex 
relations. He quite rightly points out that 
miscegenation is still widely practiced and that 
this is usually between Negro women and white 
men rather than between Negro men and white 
women. He describes several interviews which 
indicate that even the more liberal-minded dislike 
racial mixture, and he implies that fear of racial 
mixture is at the bottom of racial prejudice, at 
any rate so far as the white man’s “ protection ”’ 
of white women is concerned. He does not, how- 
ever, give sufficient emphasis to the _ social 
consequences of miscegenation and the conven- 
tional prejudice against mulattoes. Until 
prejudice of this sort is eliminated by a much 
wider knowledge of elementary biological facts, 
inter-racial marriage will remain a _ challenge 
which few have the courage to accept. 

SYDNEY D. BAILEY 


The U.S.S.R. By J. S. Grecory and D. W. SHAvE. 
Harrap. 21s. 

This geographical survey of the Soviet Union will 
enswer a long-standing demand. It is admirably 
suited either for use as a text-book in higher education 
or as 2 companion to the numerous political histories 
of the U.S.S.R., for it supplies the indispensable 
physical background to any study of contemporary 
Russia. It is divided into two pzr-s. The first, a 
general survey, deals with the geological structure, 
climate, vegetation, soil and nationalities. The 
second, which is concecned with the analysis of the 
regional geography of the Union, takes each in turn 
and treats them ae One merit of this 


invaluable book is that the authors have kept con- 
tinually in mind the political and historical importance 
of the facts which they present, so that it is possible 
for thé reader to understand the relation of Russian 
industrial development to the country’s defence plans, 
It can be recommended without reserve. 


New Road, 1944. Edited by ALEX CoMForRT and 
JOHN BayLiss. Grey Walls Press. 10s. 6d. 


The sub-title of this anthology, “ new directions 
in European art and letters,” is grossly inaccurate. 
The contents include United States and South 
American sections ; the best story, “‘ The Shroud,” 
is by Prem Chand, an Indian; and European contri- 
butors are, with a few notable exceptions, neither 
sufficiently gifted nor qualified to indicate, let alone 
direct, the road of contemporary arts and letters. 
There can be no creative purpose without some 
standard of values. The anarchic, mock-romantic 
doctrine favoured by editors of satellite work centred 
round the Apocalyptic group of young writers en- 
courages incoherence and illiteracy to hide behind a 
mask of profundity. In a recent article Mr. Spender 
remarked that he could not help sometimes wishing 
that instead of schools of poets, there were schools 
for poets. One might extend that to include editors 
who fail to estimate talent by the yardstick of experi- 
ence and good taste. Meanwhile, it is fortunate that 
the rarer gems still glitter despite their shoddy setting. 
Mr. Spender’s poem, “ The Conscript,” and poems 
by Ruthven Todd, Patricia Ledward, and Dylan 
Thomas are original and restrained. An essay by 
Derek Stanford on modern art and-society is, despite 
redundancies, a stimulating effort to reconcile form 
with the prevailing farrago of esthetic doubt. The 
experimental translation of poems from the Hungarian 
of Endre Ady also deserves mention. 


Speaking from the Desert. 
Hutchinson. 15s. 

Dawn Like Thunder. By RopericK MACDONALD. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 
Fighting Norsemen. By R. B. Nyquist. 

son. 6s. 

Among the last books from Africa is Speaking from 
the Desert. Mr. Talbot is well known for his broad- 
casts on that campaign, and his book fills the gaps 
in his radio talks and explains the many, and some- 
times amusing, difficulties of broadcasting from a war 
front. The author, accompanied by a guiding officer, 
a radio engineer, drivers and his mobile wireless unit, 
was generally to be found wherever there was fighting. 
While, inevitably, he covers familiar ground, his self- 
contained unit made it possible for him to move 


By GopFREY TALBOT. 


Hutchin- 
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quickly and often to be present where other corre. 
spondents were about. Consequently, although we 


« have been armchair belligerents with the 8th Army 


before, we do have life through some new engage- 
ments. Also, of course, the author’s efforts to record 
both sounds of battle and the voices and reactions of 
the soldiers, gave him an approach to the war some- 
what different to that of either the war correspondent 
or the writing service man. The book, though rather 
late in the day, has a freshness of its own. 

Dawn Like Thunder begins with a less recorded war, 
the war in China.. It is the story of Mr. Roderick 
Macdonald, of the Sydney Morning Herald, who 
recently joined the growing list of correspondents 
killed in action. (He died at Cassino, shot in the first 
days of our successful attack and advance on that 
battle front.) It seems inevitable that a book on 
China, whether in peace or in war, should have a 
disquieting vagueness, that, especially, campaigns and 
battles should seem disjointed. Like the country, 
the war, then mainly defensive and lacking solid 
fronts, was scattered. Mr. Macdonald resigned 
himself to stoicism and muddle and to the strange, 
frequently horrible, conditions he met everywhere, 
The book, so far as it goes, is an interesting mirror 
of China at war. But it does not go very far, for the 
author was sent to another losing war in Burma, and 
on, inevitably, to North Africa. 

‘ Fighting Nersemen is an excellent little book, 
factual, unswerving and containing a fine story of the 
Norwegian Services and Merchant Navy in action. 
It describes the rebirth of these forces from 1940 
until now, when they are active in every branch of 
modern warfare : manceuvres in Iceland, commando 
raids at Spitzbergen, Lofoten Islands, Vaagsoe and 
many other places. The work of Norwegian destroyers 
and corvettes, M.T.B.s and gunboats is recounted 
clearly and vividly. The Merchant Service is given 
much deserved space. It is a story of brave and stoical 
exiles who, for some reason, have never had the 
credit they deserve. 


The Development of Public Services in Western 
Europe. By Sir ERNEST BARKER. Oxford Um- 
versity Press. §5. 

Since we are not all too rich in serious studies in 
the field of comparative political science, many 
students will welcome Sir Ernest Barker’s essay on 
the development of the Public Services in England, 
France and Germany from 1660 to 1930. The essay 
though extremely lucidly written is rich in facts, but 
it suffers perhaps from over-condensation and a 
somewhat exaggerated logicality. Sir Ernest begins 
with an account of State administration in France, 
Prvssia and England and discusses then in fou; 
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further chapters citizens’ duties and rights, hereby 
assuming Conscription and taxation as duties and 
social services ‘and education as rights. Such a 
dassification gives a well-balanced picture, yet this 
balance, though instructive for the beginner, 
seems a little artificial. ‘For example, Sir Ernest’s 
remarks about the history of education in Prussia 
are rather formal; even the historian of the 
Hohenzollern, Professor Hintze, had to admit that 
Frederick II’s educational reforms, whereby he used 
his \crippled N.C.O.s for village teachers, were an 
aiden shite more to the Prussian 
military State than to the needs of education. It is 
surprising that Sir Ernest does not discuss the impact 
of Roman Law on the continental administrative 
systems, though he indicates. the role common law 
has played in the general setting of the English 
administrative system. In this respect, too, his 
essay is too smooth when confronted with the complex 
realities of history. 


NEW PAMPHLETS 


WORLD CO-OPERATION. By N. Barou. Fabian Society. 
2s. 

A survey of the co-operative movement throughout 

he world, specially written for the Rochdale Cen- 
enary. Contains much useful information and 
itical analysis. 

PALESTINE CAN TAKE MILLIONS. 
and Walter Lowdermilk. 
Palestine. 64. 

A discussion of Palestine’s resources, with special 
eference to the Jordan Valley plan. 


By Abraham Revusky 
Jewish Agency for 


FREE YUGOSLAVIA. Yugoslavia Emergency Committee. 


6d. 
An outline of the partisans’ struggle and their 
litical programme. 
War CRIMINALS. By D.N. Pritt. Labour Monthly. 
Is. 


An analysis of Allied declarations of policy towards 
ar criminals, and suggestions for improving that 
policy. 


RANCE. By Dorothy Pickles. Oxford. 6d. 
A description of some of the enduring traditions of 
France, and of the problems which arose) under the 
ird Republic. 


BRITAIN’S HOUSING SHORTAGE. By M. Bowley. 


Oxford. 6d. 
A brief outline of the housing problem. 


Tue Story or Toots. By V. Gordon Childe. Cobbett. 
1s. 6d. 
The development of tools and their social effects, 
illustrated with diagrams. 
Victory, PEACE, SECURITY. Communist Party. 1s. 
The report of the recent Communist Party Congress. 


WHAT WILL PLANNING MEAN IN TERMS OF MONEY ? 
E. F. Schumacher. Architectural Press. 6d. 
Another booklet in the series dealing with demo- 


cratic planning. 
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Set by Joan Mair 

George Moore’s house in Ebury Street, recently 
repaired after bomb damage, is now a ladies’ hat- 
shop. The usual prizes are offered for extracts 
from a conversation (250 words) in which Moore 


and one or more of those friends who regularly 


attended his “ evenings ” discuss this metamorphosis. 
Entries should be received not later than Monday, 
Dec. 18. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION - No. 


Set by V. S. Pritchett 
The usual prizes are offered for a sonnet in which 
the poet sustains a comparison of his lady with a 
machine. 


Report by V. S. Pritchett 
Shall I compare thee to my motor bike? or 
my jeep, my Hoover, my watch, my Combine, my 
Spitfire, my concertina which is at its best when 
squeezed ? So they raved. And that is not the end 
of an enormous list which included several wireless 
sets, ships’ engines, telephones, dynamos and, that most 
remarkable of all machines, 2 bulldozer. And I have 
just remembered a “stutter-tub”’ whose final attraction 
is its “‘ thumping screw.”” What ironmongery! It 
was matter for conceit rather than straight description. 
Hassall Pitman’s adding machine was a model: 
Comptomita, to-thine own self too true 
Wilt thou not share that calculated love ? 
In fair division held betwixt us two 
It will no casting error on thee prove. 
And J. E. Dawson’s Hoover pursued a grimly sym- 
bolical course : 
We were no more. We loved. She took us in. 
Oh, bitter courteous, too impartial One— 
To grant all equal such oblivion. 
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A. M. Robertson’s bicycle ends with what is hardly 
a conceit, but unfortunately his metaphor must be left 
unprinted. 
The other method was the frontal attack : 
From thy fierce Kathodes halt thy piercing rays: 
Cease thy magnetic power and let me be: 
Screen off the sector where thy radiance plays 
Or from their orbits must mine eyes leap free . 


which is the result of comparing a lady to a cyclotron. 
The poet appropriately heads his work with the text : 
“ The bending of light rays in a gravitational field is a 
different thing altogether.”” I had a heavy job cutting 
down a swarm of semi-finalists : Little Billee, Nancy 
Gunter, O. H. E., Towanbucket, W. Durell, P. G., 
John Fay, Douglas Hawson (“‘ You, irresistible bull- 
dozer, traced, etc.’’), L. E. J. and L. E. G. among many 
others. In the end the first prize goes to the ingenious 
Yorick, and the second to Moo (address please) for 
taking it lightly. 
FIRST PRIZE 
TO MY LADY ON SEEING A 
LOOM 
I saw a Wonder loom the other day ; 
It seemed alive,—and, as its fingers drew 
The threads of warp and woof, as if in play, 
And gave them form and pattern,—lo! ’twas You 
For my life’s threads were purposeless and vain 
Until you came and, like that live loom, wove 
Them into meaning ; making my heart fain 
To win you ; teaching me that life is love. 


MODERN 


Oh! take my threads and with fond fingers haste 
To weave them to a garment that is meet 

To lie upon your breast, to clasp your waist, 

And fall in silken folds about your feet. 

Ah! closer yet my Love! that, ere life’s done, 
We two be intertissued into one ! YORICK 


SECOND PRIZE 

I’d rather our affaire went down the drain, 
Than idle gossips put it round the town 
That you, my pet, are just a human crane 
Who whirls men up,-the more to dash them down 
When first you caught my heart upon your hook 
I travelled in ecstatic arcs above, 
Perched on your iron-clad arm I found my 
And revelled in a non-terrestial love. 
This cast-iron bliss was but a frail deceit, 
For, with a sudden screeching of the cog, 
You dropped me; swept another off his 
And so I write this dreary monologue. 

Yet, when I pause to look at girls en masse, 

You’re still the only one for me, Windlass. 

Moo 
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feet— 
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Personal—continued 
“HRISTMAS and New Year. Join informal 
house party, Surrey. Eat, drink and be 
Individual bookings for Marlborough 
also. Partics. Box 6877 
ECOND National all Competition for all 
“yng. people under 30. 
subjects, prizes, age a. entrance form, etc. 
Anglo-Soviet Youth riendship Alliance, 
12b St. George St., W.1. 
” OUR Mind and How to Use it.” New 
revolutionary method by W. J. Ennever, 
founder of Pelmanism, short postal course, 
6 lessons, 30s.; pamphlet free. Ennever 
Foundation, Vernon ag Sicilian Av., W. ¢-1. . 
“TT‘OM LONG’S superb—a joy to light ” 
Smokers’ judgment’s always right. 
XHIBITIONS pee for present-day 
painters and s Pom of promise and 
craft workers. Wilson’s Bookshop, 
14 Hampstead High St., N.W.3. HAM. 2218. 
N ONOMARK service. Permanent London 
4 address. Letters redirected immediately. 
Confidential, A St: Royal a Key 
$s 3 for Is. rite BM/MONO1z, W.C.1. 
ATCHES wanted, new, old, disused, or 
out of order. Top rices paid. Send 
registered. Cash or offer oy Amey Kay’s 
(N.S.), 19 Hopwood Ave., Manchester, 4. 
Wa4xN TED. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th 
Children’s, 10 vols. ; Chambers’ recent. 
Highest SP gg Foyles, 121 Charing Cross 


Rd., 

TEWTOWN, Its Onion and Present Life. 
4 Book about only Quaker co-ed. school in 
Sthn. Ireland, w. 34 ica action pictures, sent 
to anyone int. in education, on receipt of a p.c. 
Newtown School, Waterford. 

OOF of Life,” by Dr. Harris, Dir. Insti- 

tute Research, Prevention of Disease. 

Book deals with religion, econ., medical re- 

construction, sex, population, Bread Scandal— 

from a scientific angle. 7s. 6d. net (Longmans, 
Green). 

OLLETS for books and Christmas presents. 

You can rely on us to recommend or send 

you the right books. Collets Bookshops, 66, 

Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. Temple Bar 6306. 
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... the Life-boats 
and their heroic 
crews are taking 
their part in the 
war. It has put an 
extra strain upon 
them. Please make -@ 
an extra effort to | 
supply the funds 
that maintain the National Life-boats. Send 
us whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION | 
Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 











DECEMBER HUNTING 


"THERE will be many people hunting 
for King Six 1 - Cigars just now. A 








box of King Six is an ideal Christmas 
gift, but we regret that there cannot, 
under existing circumstances, be enough 

for everyone. | 














No need for 


head 
pains 


uf you keep 
Phensic handy 


The worse the headache — the , 
the opportunity for Phensic to show 
what it can do. First comes relief fron 
ain. Second, a feeling of real sauninee. 
Phird, a grand sensation of new vitality 
and energy. There are Jots of pain- 
killers—but only one Phensic. Obtain- 


able in two sizes only : 1/4 and 3/3 


Quickly ' including Pur- 


chase Tax. 


take some 
an 













The grand tonic 


pain-relieving 
tablet ! 
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Entertainments 
"4 MARTIN'S. ‘Tem. 1443. 6.45, ex. Mn. 
Wd., Th., St., 2,30. Pinero’s farce, “ The 
Magistrate.”  Uproariously comic.” — Times. 
A®tTS (TEM. 7544). Evgs. (ex. M.) 7.0. 
Sat., Sun., 2.30. Eugene O’Neill’s “Anna 
Christie.” Mems. only. Th, mem, S- 
NITY. ‘“ Comrade Detective,” Soviet 
Thriller. Fri., Sat., Sun. 7-30. Sun., 
reli Members only. Euston $39 
HANTICLEER Theatre eas: Clareville 
St, S.W.7. A_ new translation by A 
ae Smith of “ The Trojan Woman,” by 
Euripides. In modern dress. Till or > 17th. 
Wed.-Fri. at 7. Sat.,'Sun., at 3 and 7. 6s., 3s. 6d., 
2s. 6d. Memberships from 2s. 6d. KEN. §84s. 
ERA Benenson Pianotorte Recital. et- 
hoven, Schumann, Debussy. Dec. 16th, 
2.43; Wigmore Hall. Tkts. 10s., 7s., $8., 25. 6d., 
yeaa encies. 
TER Stadlen. Piano Recital, Wigmore 
Hall, Sun., 17th, 2.30. Schubert, Beet- 
hoven, Stravinsky, Chopin. 9s., 6s., 3s., at Hall 
(Wel. 2141) and —, agents. E. A. Michell, 
21 Pembridge Sq 
Conc ‘ERT in Sid of ‘Famine Relief in India, 
opened by Dame Sybil Thorndike, su 
orted by Joan Cross, John Clements, Rona d 
‘rankau and Eileen Joyce, Sat., 16th, 12.15, 
Kingsway Hall, Kingsway. Resvd 2s. 6d., 15., 
few at $5. India Relief Ctte., 165, Strand, W.C.2. 
'T: M.C., Toynbee Hall, E.1. Rosemary 
Rapa ort (violin), Fanny Waterman 
(piano). Handel, Beethoven, Cesar Frank, etc. 
Dec. oth, 7 p.m. Non-mems. 2s. 
OXDON Philharmonic Arts Club, Fyvie 
4 Hall, Polytechnic, Upper Regent St., W.1. 
Dec, 14th, 6.30. Telemaas, Handel, Purcell, 
Bach ; Caniatas and Trio Sonatas. Jani Strasser 
and Walter Bergmann Ensemble. Memshp. 5s. 
Partics. fm. Sec., §3 Welbeck St.,W.1. Wel. 1259. 
PYVIE Hall, Reg. St. Poly. Dec. 12, 6.30, 
2nd Conc. International Arts Guild; Mar- 
garetta Scott, Alan Bush, Robin Orr, Natasha 
Litvin, W.M.A. Choir. Detls. from Miron 
‘Grindea, Sec. 1.A.G., 53 Welbeck St., W.1. 
SY BIL. Thorndike, Lewis Casson, Betty 
Ls Loewen, Erich Freund, Recital of German 
Poetry in German, English. Thurs., 14th, 7.30. 
Free German League of Culture, 36 Upper 
Pk. Rd., N.W.3. PRI. o1s1. 
BAZAAR Works of art, valuable and useful 
gifts, entertainments. Bazaar organised 
by Women’s Ctte. (India Relief), Kingsway 
Hall, Kingsway. Sai., 16th, 1-7 p.m. Comeand 
bring friends 
COMMON WEALTH, London Region. Sir 
Richard Acland, M.P., opens a Christmas 
Fair, 3.30 p.m., Dec. 16th, Bonnington Hotel, 
Southampton Row, W.C.1. Xmas Gifts and 
cards in abundance 


Exhibitions, Lectures and Meetings 
Pp TER Jones Gallery, Dec. &8th—Jan. 8th. 
* Bread and Fishes ’’—works by Feibusch, 
(xlmore, Greaves, Johnstone, Owen, Peake, 
Politzer, Suddaby, Tisdall, Underwood, Wolfe, 
Zulawski, etc. First Floor, Sloane Sq., S.W.1. 
BERKELEY Galleries, 20 Davies St., W.1. 
Old Chinese colour prints. Gavarni, the 
Gay Women of Paris, col., lithos. Piranesi, 
Views of Ancient Rome. Daily 10-6, Sat. 10-2. 
fQ EDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork St., W.1. French 
Prints “Le Bon Ton,” also Pavilion, 
Brighton, and water colours by Eileen Agar. 
Hours 10-6, Sat. 10-1 
"THE Letevre Gallery, 131-134 New Bond 
St., W.1. Recent paintings and drawings by 
Lucian Freud, Felix Kelly & Julian Trevelyan. 
Daily, 10—5.30. Saturdays 1o-1. 
“LOWER Paintings and other pictures in oil 
and water colour. Daphne Allen, Gregory 
Brown, Francis Goulding one — Heal’s, 
196 Tottenham Court Road, 
ICLEMISH, Ital., Dutch hell apes, 1500- 
K 1800, at the Ane ade Gallery, 28 Old Bond 
St., 10-4, Sats., 10 
” [TH U.S.S.R. ‘oa The Problem of War 
Crimes’: Lecture by Dr. B. Ecer, 
"TI rot , rath, §.30, London School of Hygiene, 
p-4 rkts. 2s. from S. C. R., 98 Gower 


= i 3. 
+ PRECH Fellowship, 9 Fitzroy Sq., W.1. 
Sat., gth, 2.30. Reading of Irish poetry by 
L. A. G. Strong. Free. Collection. Tea. 
{{ENNER Brockway: “ The Future of La- 
a bour Politics,” Dec. 12th, 7.45, 31 Broad- 
paces Gdns., N.W.6. Gen. discn. (Hampstead 
&. 


- 


” ABOUR and the Next Election.”” Maurice 
4 Webb. 7.30, Wed., 13th. Nat. Trade 
Union Club, 12 Gt. Newport St, W.C.z. 
Cent. London Fabian Soc. Non-membs. ts. 
“ T NDIA & Labour.” Public Meeting. Jack 
Tanner, S. A. Dange, Michael Foot, 
William Dobbie, Krishna Menon, Reginald 
Sorensen, M.P Central Hal!, Mon., rth, 
7 p.m The India League, 165 Strand, W.C.2. 
bree Resvd., 25. 6d., Is. 
Qou TH Place Ethical Society Conway Hall, 
& Red Lion Sq., W.C.1, Sunday Meetings, 
tram. Dec. roth, Archi ‘bald Robertsoa, M.A., 
*“ The Grounds of Internationalism.” 
q SY MBOLICAL Keys to the Inner Wisdom.” 
. 1. A. Hawligzek, B.Sc. Theosophical Soc., 
so Gloucester Place W.1. Dec. roth, 3 p.m. 
rp Peckham Health Centre. Talk by Dr. 
G. Scott Williamson, M.C., M.D., 6 p.m., 
Wed., 13th, at Albany Tavern (opp. Gt. Portland 
St. Tube Socialist Medical Assoc. All wel 
| {AMPS TEAD. You will be welcome at 
Brains ‘Trust on Russia at the King of 
Boberma, High St., on Monday, 11th, 8* p.m. 
N : i RN, A r IONAL Arts Centre, 3 Orme 
Sa., W.2 Tues., 12th, Master Painters, 
1s. Charles Johnson on Rubens; Fri., 1§th, 
Willard C mnely on American Prose. 7.30 for 8. 


Fi red as second-class Mail Matter 


Garden, Sta 








ai. a 


Us Lege oe eet inion st, N.W.t. 
11th, Basil Dearden and Sidney Cole 
Pig a Play.” 7.30 p.m. m. 6d. 
Quart TIN Hogg. M.P., Mrs. Theo. Naftel, 
rdon Schaffer, Rev. Stanley Evans, Reg. 
Bishop; B Trust on “ Russia and the 
Post-war World ” (2nd of series of four). 7. 1S» 
Dec. 15th, Conway Hall, Holborn. Adm. 
Tckt. from Russia To-day Soc., 150 Snathane: 
ton Row, W.C.1., or at door. ; 
ETHICAL Church, Queensway, W.2. Dec. 
roth, 11 a.m. ‘Ursula Edgcumbe: “ An 
Unwanted Freedom.” 
UBLIC Lecture on Theosophy, U.L.T., 
17 Gt. Cumberland P!l., Marble Arch. 
Every Sun., 7 p.m. Dec. roth, “‘ The Mysterious 
Law of Karma.” 
“THE Co-operative Movement and the 
Small Traders” Important trade 
conferences at Barcla} Hall, Green St., Forest 
Gate, E.7, Wed. 13th, 3 p.m., and at Co- 
rative Hall, Greentord Rd., Greenford, 
hurs., 14th, 3 p.m. Spkr.: Mr. R. Southern 
(L.C.S. Cttee. of Management). Adm. free. 
All welcome. Questions invited. Vital issue 
squarely faced, frankiy discussed. London 
Co-op. Soc. Ltd. (Joint Management and 
Educn. Cttees.) 
bi POPULATION and Progress.”” Advance 
Notice. Conference, Conway Hall, 
Jan. 12th, 13th, 14th. et Progressive 
League, 20 Buckingham Se, W.C.3. 


Lecture Courses and Specialised be J 

"THE Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics 

of Piano Technique. 24 Lecture-Demon- 
strations by James Ching, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon. 
14 Hanover St., W.1. ats. at 2.45. Dec. gth, 
“The Co-ordination and Differentiation of 
Physiological Processes.”” Recommencing (Lec. 
9) Jan, 27th. “Master class tor teachers, Sats. 
at 4.30, beginning Jan. 27th. Copies past lecs. 
and co fee series avail. Synopsis on applic. 
'T“HE BEDFORD Physical Training College. 

Principal: Miss Stansfeld. Students are 
trained in this College to become teachers of 
gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years. 

Appointments Vacant ‘and Wantgd 

None of the vacancies for women advertised 

in this journal relates to a woman between 18 
and 41 unless such a woman (a) has living with 
her a child of hers under the age of 14, or (b) 
ts registered under the Blind Persons Acts, 
or (c) has a Ministry of Labour permit to allow 
her to obtain employment by individual efforts. 


‘7 ORFOLK Educ. Cttee. “Applications invited 
+ from suitably qualifd. women for appoint- 
ment as area Youth Officer. Previous exp. youth 
service work essent. Post recog. for superan. pur- 
poses under Teachers’ and Local Govt. Officers’ 
Superan. Acts. Sal. that payable under Burnham 
Award to Head Teachers of Grade I Schools. 
Com. sal. in accord. w. qualifics. and exp. 
Further partics., with applic. forms, by sending 
stamped ad. env., from H. Moore. Director of 
Educ, County Educ. Office, Stracey Road, 
Norwich, to be returned by Dec. 20th. 
~SSEX Education Cttee. Government Evacu- 
ation Scheme. Assistant Matron reqd. 
Cleeve Hall, Manuden, nr. Bishop’s Stortford, 
hostel for 24 problem chidrn., 5-14. Exp. in 
care of chidrn. and real int. in their readjust- 
ment necessary. Sal. £80 p.a. or accord. to 
qualifics., plus war bonus on County scale and 
full board. Applics. with three recent testims. 
by Dec. 12th to B. E. Lawrence, Chief Educ. 
Officer, Chelmsford. 
Fig ee RE County Council : Educ. 
Cttee. lics. invited from men and 
women under 43 or two posts as District Educ. 
Officers. Candids. should be grads. of British 
University and have had teaching and or admin. 
exp. Sal.: Burnham Secondary Grad’ Scale, 
plus increment of £60; commencing sal. 
accord. exp. Appoints. temporary in first 
instance, but person appointed eligible to apply 
for perm. post. in due crse. Applics., statin 
age, qualifics. and exp. ‘no forms issued) with 
two recent testims. and 9 ~ of two referees, 
to County Educ. — « Sounty Hall, Hert- 
ford, by December 1 
}. E RE FORDSHIRE “Resid. War Nursery 
i expd. with children—one 
with tid = 2- my pe, sal. Rushcliffe scale. 
Also Nursery School Teacher, or expd. C.C.R 
helper to organise activiti¢s of 12 two-yr.-olds, 
one w. child similar age welcd.. Send dets. exp. 
Sec., Priestley Nurseries, 44 Ebury St., S.W.1. 
A ANCHESTER and Salford Council of 
4 Social Service (Inc.). Applics. invited 
for post of Sec. to above body, vacant Jan. 31st. 
Duties include development of social service 
activities in area in co-operation with statutory 
and voluntary bodies, promotion social studies 
and investigation, and control of staff. Applics. 
on form provided from Council’s offices, 
Gaddum House, 16 18 Queen St., Manchester 2. 
VIOLIN teacher with class teaching exp. 
reqd. by East Suffolk Rural Music Cttee., 
to teach and organise in preparation for Rural 
Music School. Full. -time. Applics., stating sal. 
reqd., giving dets. of exp. and qualifics., to Sec., 
Rural Music Schools Council, 109 Bancroft, 
Hitchin, Herts. 
SST. club leader (woman) reqd. New Year 
4 to develop under 14’s and help w. live and 
active mixed club (1420's). Or wd. consider 
full-time boys’ leader to work w. present girls’ 
leader, w. both over and under 14’s, Sals. accor. 
to qualifics. Res. or non-res. Apply Warden, 
Staffordshire St. Settlement, Peckham, S.E.15. 
J YDE School. Wtd., Resid. Master take 
Science throughout school, some Sixth 
rom Maths. Games fecommendn. Apply 
th. 3 recent testims and photo to Headmaster. 








bis age various places 
( 
specie into social enquiry (ynder sus 
vor ad up in institutions. 


tims. 
= Mental t Health, 35 


SSOCIATION of H.M. fan 
(not a registered T: 
pg Sec., a sal. yang 
assocs. /unions essent. 
. ‘oa prescribed forms from 
. Inspectors of Taxes, 112 Strand, 


eo oe Prov. Nat. Council 
Queen Anne St, W.1, 


UB Leader semen fully ub work wanted 


pm fluent nowledge of 
reach. ‘Permanent 


ranch London Secretarial Coll. 
Ability to help in supervisory = or to offer 
any other subjects advantage. 

— ote exp. and suggested = 


TTEADMASTER prep. sc 
Clayesmore Prep. Sc s 


EASANT home (as fam.), travelling exps., 
honorarium, offd. woman capable entire 
aoe 4 ponies about 2 wks. Christmas schl. 
h Thorp, Derwydd, Llandebie (62) Carms. 
D. as soon as possible, hsekper. for busi- 
“hess woman out all day. 
schl. ~hols. only. a help for hsewk. R yng 


TP reqd. Christmas hols. for mother of 

three girls, 10, 9 and 5. 

Mother with child consid. Box 6607. 

TANNY or help reqd. for girl Ly and baby 
_ boy; 3 any nationality ; 

morning help kept 

Mendelseoha, 20 Wimble on Close, Ss. 


Oo BERS to Staff. All Office Posts, Bk.-kprs., 
-Secs., Clerks, Employers efficiently suited. 
mane temp. Shthd.-Ty 
Fine’s Agency, 95a ah St. ,»W.2. PAD. 3262 4. 
Cc HOOLMASTER, Cc. oO. 
Hons. English Ila, ‘Teacher’ s Diploma, 
Eng, La to Pieter 5 Be 3 subsid. 


Ts. Ye og exp., school Cert. sec. 


refs., sks. post, go Eng., now or next term, 
ref. nr. London. Box 6610. 

OMAN executive, wide admin. exp. 

personnel management, sks, int. — 

, ability. exercise impartial judgment, 

chair mtgs., address workers. Knowledge T.U. 

Procedure and E.W.0. Left views. 


DY reqs. post for Dec. 24th-27th assistant 
hostess or _ with children. London /nr. 


662 
TERARY ea “sought by exempted young 
Englishwoman writer-translator ; 
German, art-history, poetry, etc, 
NTELLEC TUAL work in country wanted 
Exp. editorial, preparation 
MS. for press, ofganising, esp. reconstruction 
Europe. Member Common 
Wealth. Pt.-tm. pref. Live i c 
view London or fare paid. Box 6652. 
ADY would like to act a3 companion help 
between Dec. 20th and Jan. 


655. 

TT*WO ladies (39, 41) together req. pt.-tm. wk. 
with book trade, London. i 

Offers, ideas gratefully re- 


23 cvgs. ay by yng. wom. with oa =~ 


FORD undergrad. 
Dec. 11th-Jan. 13th or part. 
ADY cook, used to big numbers, sks. post, 


able to meet public, sound knowledge 
education theatre, 
widely "waved. good organiser with busitess 
experience, seeks appointment of responsibility 
ADY y ang ichesestiog voluntary work two 

evenings weekly,,London. Box 6594. 





, change and relaxation. 
hol, resort. Overlking. sea. 
Exc. cuis., , comf., ‘cheerful, peacefi. Mod. terms. 
AT any time from noon till 10 p.m. at Greek 
on s — ov, an. 


; _ 
7 INGSLEY Hotel Near the British Museum. 


SHORT rest and change will enable many 
people to carry on. : 
roundings, tranquil atmos. Tennis, y 
eae: features, await you at Langdale Estate 
» Gt Langdale, Nr. Ambleside. G 

1} hrs. Charing Cross. 
Park Hotel and Country 
hefting — prod. 








Batten, Battle 325. 
White Tower, 1 Percy 
Open till 10 p.m. 


The New Statesman and Nation, December 9, 19 


ALL TH TREASURES ARE Yo 
NHERITANCE. 

English Literature is the world’s best ; its rich 

are at your disposal in the new Course writ 

for the Lenten School of Journalism | 

L. A. G. Strong, famous author and broad 

er. Whether as a means’ to serious stuj 
ta oS that is be 


ad rospectus Offig 
L.S.J., 57, Gordon teams W.C.1. Mus. 45; 








and Educati 
ADMINTON School, Lynmouth, N. Devo 
Junior and Senior Schools. High stan 
of education in atmosphere of security and caly 
ROOKLANDS. ee 299. Pr 
count ak, Nursery S year hom 
Sound Education and Training. Health exc lle: 
Dee bg > Y Whatcom landfo 
Heart of Dore 
f “No prep. Sensib 
le fees. 
STONE School, Bishopsgate, Leyb 
Reg Co-educational 7-18. Practi 
ht . pm community. School ce 
tural course. Home F; 
oq “Trecog. ), at Ness Strange, x 
Seow. Girls, 7-19. P.NE 
am. Cen. rice Gardner, 
QUMMERHILL School Branch now ope 
6to 10. Full staff incl. Kate Newman j 
Dance. S’hill freedom. Week-end gu 
welcome. Lucy agg Kingsmuir Schos 
Sible Hedingham, 
rn as aisles ob iven (gratis) by Tr 
nightley, Ltd., concerning scho 
for tine oa irls, 2. Porchester Gate, Baysw: 
Road, W.2,_ BAYswater 6421, Founded 1901, 


_Accommodation Vacapt and Sispred 
7.1. Comfortably furnished small 2-rm 
gird. fir. flatlet in quiet hse., h. & ¢ 
gas fire and ring; breakfast, some service 
reqd.; references. Box 6596. 
FURNISHED bedroom, Wembley distria 
Breakfast, week-end meals if desire 
Main road, nr. stations. ARN 5135, after 6p. 
y5T and 2nd floors, newly decorated, w 
large studio, north and top light, 1 n 
Finchley Rd. Tube. Music no objectio 
*Phone before 11 after 5 or week-end. Maid 
Vale 3743. 
CHARMING Bijou Guest House, h. and« 
garden. Rooms, incl. breakfast and dinnaj 
from 2 gns. Few mins. Marble Arch, nr. tuds 
buses. 80 Maida Vale, W.9. MAT 1930. 
URN. rm. vacant lovely st. nr. Hampste 
Hth. to single woman. Box 6629. 
4LAT furnd. s.c/ rst fl. Wren hse. Fag 
Clapham Com... Mod. convs. T 
2 mins. MAC 4031 Box 6631. 
WovLD girl like live independently, f 
furnished light attragtive rm., Hemp 
flat of — _ — girl? Share mod. kit. a 
bathroo! 6649. 
PrURNISHED rooms available in cotta 
mod. convs., 7 mls. Guildford and Dorkin 
requent bus service, use kit,, bathrm., la 
-. Box 6667. 
OMAN teacher seeks rooms Putney d 
Box 6671. 
TTD., 1-2 quiet rooms with basic furn 
kitchenette, own linen, etc. Hot bat 
water only essential luxury. 1 miles W’ 
ref. Box 6672. 
RIT. officer reqs. service room in VW. 
Part board pref. Good heat, bath, ligh 
Reply Box 6673. ; 
WAY half week and long hols. Will fam 
offer really nic: girl (29) comf. furn. rm. 
Cent. London (beginning mid-Jan.). So 
meals, eo Use of piano greatly apprea 
vee Box 
A? NTED. Tae flat or studio. Not 1 
Sickertian. Ring TER 3622 Ext. ! 
between ro and an 
HYSIOTHERAPIST Writer reqs. fum 
unfurn. rooms private hse./flat (to live 
pref. St. John’s ood area, Hoskiss 
32 Clifton Hill, N.W.8. 
IDOW, commando son retng. from Es 
wants rent unfurn. cottage Jodge wit 
60 mls. London. Willing help with ani 
gdn. or in sec. capacity. Capable, energel 
trnd. sec. Box 6613. 
USINESS woman, small baby, wants s! 
fiat /hse., Cambridge, after New Year. 
help in hse. Vaughan, 9 Adelaide Rd., Walt 
on- Thames. 
LDBURY, nr. Birmingham, plsnt. accot 
modation wanted by yng. man. Box 66§ 
WANTED. accom. walking distance Belgr 
Sq. Pref. bedsit.-rm., use kitchen # 
bathrm. New X 1383 or Box 6608. 





vt 


and Literary 
a ypewriting Bureau, 13 Prip 
St., Cavendish Sq., W.1. Copying or 0 
fessional, literary, foreign and business pay 
a licating. Prompt, qual. work. MAY fair 2 
GLAdstone 6850. 
SYBIL Rang. Literary, Medical, Legal M 
promptly executed. Wide and thor 
experience. Moderate terms. Visiting 
tarial work arranged. 17 Hampstead 
ardens, London, N.W.3. Tel.: HAM. 
Wit Established Authors who are fre 
dispose of the Cheap Rights of 
successf. titles, phone/write J. Chatte: 
30 Princes Gate, S.W.7. KEN. 1737. 
QOOKS bought for cash in any qua# 
Libraries purchased. Standard sets 
quired. Best prices paid for review Pi 
L. Simmonds, 184 Fleet St., London, F 
Phone : HOL. 5440. 
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